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ST. JOHN’ S CHURCH 


BY MARY L. ROLLINS 

















CHANCEL OF ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, SHOWING (AT RIGHT) THE AFRICAN 
BAPTISMAL FONT. 


New Hampshire, is of great historical 

interest. This church, built in 1807, is 
on the site of the old Queen’s Chapel, named 
in honor of Queen Caroline, consort of George 
II, who presented the church with a Bible, 
prayer-books, a silver service for the commun- 
ion table, and two beautiful mahogany chairs. 

The Bible has a strange history. It was 
printed in 1717 by John Baskett of Oxford, 
who made a few volumes and also his name 
famous by a mistake in the guide line at the 
head of a page, so that it read, ‘‘Parable of 
the Vinegar,’’ instead of the ‘‘Vineyard.’’ 
Forty copies were made before this was noticed, 
but only four are now in existence. These are 
at St. John’s in Portsmouth, Christ Church in 
Boston, Christ Church in Philadelphia, and the 
Lenox Library in New York. 

The first prayer-book used in the chapel was 
also John Baskett’s work. When the colonies 
asserted their independence, they wished to 
change the English forms of prayer. Not being 
able to buy a new book, they pasted the new 
forms over the old. Later a party of British 
soldiers visited the church, and noticing the 


T* old St. John’s Church in Portsmouth, 





THE WENTWORTH TOMB. 


change that had been made in the prayer-book, 
an English officer indignantly drew his sword 
and cut out the page. 

Just after his inauguration in 1789, President 
Washington visited Queen’s Chapel, attended 
by General Sullivan, Mr. Langdon and the 
marshal. He occupied the old governor’s 
pew, which was framed in red plush curtains, 
with a heavy wooden canopy over it bearing 
the royal arms. The two chairs given by 
Queen Caroline were in this pew, and one was 
occupied by Washington. When this chapel 
was burned in 1806 only one of these chairs was 
saved, and tradition says it was the one in 
which the Father of his Country sat. But as 
another was made exactly like it at once and the 
two were unmarked, the visitor must try them 
both to be sure of touching the right one. 

From this fire only the communion service, 
the books, one of the Queen Caroline chairs, the 
baptismal font and a few other articles were 
saved. Within a year, however, the present 
St. John’s Church had been erected. 

Probably the oldest object in the present 
church is the baptismal font. It is made of 
porphyritic marble of a dull brownish gray, 





COMMUNION SERVICE PRESENTED BY 
QUEEN CAROLINE. 


finely veined and undoubtedly African. The 
height from the floor is about three feet; the 
pedestal, with moldings, which supports the 
bowl, is twenty-three inches high. The whole 
is oval, and the bow! is thirty-eight and one- 
half inches in length, thirty inches in breadth, 
and about twelve deep. A flat brazen cover 
opens from each end to the center. 

This queer old font was taken by Colonel 
Mason from the French in 1758 at the capture 
of Senegal, Africa. It is supposed to have 
been taken by the French from some heathen 
temple, and at that time contained the bones of 
some old chieftain. The inscription on it says 
it was presented to Queen’s Chapel in 1761 by 
the beautiful daughters of Colonel Mason. 
Each Sunday twelve loaves of bread are given 
to the poor, first being placed on this font. 
Colonel Atkinson left a large sum of money to 
the church for this purpose. 

Another object of interest worthy of mention 
is a credence table, made of solid live-oak with 
a bit of marble and a silver plate inlaid in the 
top. The inscription on the plate reads: 

This Credence Table, 
presented to St. —_ s Church 
by G. V. Fox 
is made of weed from ‘the ia 8. Frigate 
Hartford, the flag-ship of Admiral Farragut 
at the capture of New Orleans, 
pril 24, 1862, 
also in all the subsequent successful 
operations 
of that Christian hero, 1872. 

Admiral Farragut died at Portsmouth Navy- 
Yard, and the funeral services were held in St. 
John’s Church. 

One of the box pews, like that in which 
Washington sat, with a few of the slave seats 
which were saved from the former church, may 
still be seen in one of the galleries. One of the 
pews on the floor in the center of the house, in 
which Daniel Webster and his wife, Grace 








ONE OF THE CHAIRS AND A PRAYER- 
BOOK GIVEN BY QUEEN CAROLINE. 


Fletcher, sat for six years, is marked by an 
inscription on a brass plate. The old bell in 
the tower has rung for generation after genera- 
tion. At the time of the capture of Louisburg, 
in 1745, Sir William Pepperrell, who led the 
colonial forces, brought home a bell which had 
hung in the belfry of a French Catholic cathe- 
dral. The officers of the New Hampshire 





company presented this bell to Queen’s Chapel. 
In the fire of 1806, when the chapel was 
burned, the bell was cracked, and was sent 
to Boston and recast by Paul Revere. 

In the cemetery adjoining the church 
were buried many of the old families, the 
governors, the secretaries and the coun- 
cilors. In the center of the yard is the 
governors’ tomb, where lie the Went- 
worth governors—except Sir John—and 
their families. All who held public posi- 
tion and were in authority by appoint- 
ment or permission of the crown, wor- 
shiped at St. John’s and were buried 
in its churchyard. 




















BOSTON 


Reopens Sept. 8th. 


Persons desirous of becoming compe- 
tent and successful Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers, Secretaries, or Commercial 
Teachers, with assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified, will find in the 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 


BOSTON 


Now Located in its New School 
Building, 334 Boylston Street, 
A most desirable opportunity for 
study and practise under the direction 
and supervision of a large corps of 
Well Known and Experienced 


Teachers. 


COURSES OF STUDY: 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSE. 









































SPECIAL COURSE. 
possible ong for al safety, 
progress, with and healthful 
ings, is afforded 


Persons who cannot call for personal inter- 
view may have printed information of terms 
and of admission by mail. Address, 


SECRETARY, BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL, 
334 Boylston Boston. 
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ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for ban arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
small classes. Gymnasium with swimming l. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. Foung boys 
in separate building. Address, 

Dr. L. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


CAMP WONPOSET, 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 
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summer camp for boys, write for booklet 
ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East Tist Street, aay York. 
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Limited. — summer full of real camping 

ports that give boys a love for nature 

d make them 1 aie All equipment needed for most 
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Irvine A. McCOLL, 817 W. 56th Street, New York City. 
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WATER 


Pupeoure guperier to any elevated structure. 
Cool, latable water summer or winter. 
Entire freedom from frost. The Perfect System, 


TANK, SPECIAL FITTINGS, 
GASOLINE ENGINE & PUMP 


Complete and 


Dependable $ 1 47 32 30 
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BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT Co., 
Somersworth, N.H. Boston, Mass. 
The Gasoline Engine People. 
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very dainty morsel in a box 
of Empress Chocolates 1s 


a study in flavors by the most knowing 
candy artists in the country — right sweetness 
of creamy, melting cane-sugar paste—aromatic 
tang of brown Maracaibo and Caracas chocolate 
—sunny fragrance of fruits, spices, flower petals 
and fresh-shelled nuts—cunningly wrought into 


a score of shapes. 


Empress Chocolates 


are the sweets for the palate 
that knows—a liberal edu- 


cation for one who has 
been buying chocolates 
at random. 


One box of Empress 
will put you out of 
conceit with any 
other kind. 


Ask your con- 
fectioner or drug- 
gist —60 cents 
a pound, packed 
in distinctive box- 
es that keep out 
summer’s heat and 
humidity, sea- 
shore or mountain 
dampness. 


Imperial 
Chocolates 
Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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(i MMEDIATELY after | 

breakfast on Monday 
morning Mr. Peaslee, 
in a mood of desperate self- 
sacrifice, started up-town to buy 
a knife—for Jim! 

All day long on Sunday, when 
he had nothing to do but think, 
he had struggled between his 
fear of exposure and his sorrow for 
the boy. The upshot was a deter- 
mination to ‘‘make it up to him’’ 
by giving him a knife. He had in 
his mind’s eye a marvel—stag-horn 
handle, four blades, together with 
saw, awl, file, hoof-hook, cork- 
screw! Such a knife as that, he 
felt, would console any boy for 
being arrested. ‘‘Most likely ’twill 
end right there,’’ he said to himself. 

“T guess I’d better go to Far- 
ley’s,’’ he thought, as he walked 
along. ‘‘ Farley owes money to 
the bank. He won’t dare to stick 
it on like the rest.’’ 

But when he entered the store 
and looked about, his face fell. 
Mr. Farley was not there! Instead 
of the humble proprietor, Willie 
Potter, Farley’s clerk, a young man 
peculiarly distasteful to Solomon, 
lounged forward with a toothpick 
in his mouth. Mr. Peaslee had 
half a mind to go, but the thought 
of poor Jim held him back. 

‘“‘What will you have to-day, 
Mr. Peaslee ?’’ inquired Willie, 
affably. He winked at young 
Dannie Snow, who sat grinning on 
a keg of nails, as much as to say, 
“Watch me have some fun with 
the old man.’’ 

‘‘T thought mebbe I’d look at 
some jack-knives,’’ said Solomon, 
eying Willie distrustfully. 

“Yes, sir. I guess you want the 
best, regardless of expense,’’ said 
Willie, impudently. He well understood his 
customer’s dislike for spending a penny. 

Stepping behind the counter, he drew from 
the show-case and held up admiringly the most 
costly knife in the store. 

‘*Here, now, what do you say to this? Very 
superior article. Best horn, ten blades, best 
razor steel. Three fifty, and cheap at the price. 
Can’t be beat this side of Boston. Just the 
article for you, sir.’’ 

And he winked again at Dannie Snow, who 
was pink with suppressed merriment. 

‘Well, now, well, now,’’ said Solomon, taking 
the knife in his hand and pretending to examine 
it closely. ‘‘That’s a pretty knife, to be sure 
—to—be—sure. Real showy, ain’t it? Looks 
as if ’twas made to sell—all outside and no 
money in the bank, like some young fellers ye 
see’? 

Dannie Snow giggling outright, Mr. Peaslee 
turned slowly round and gazed at him with mild 
inquiry. Young Potter turned a dull red. He 
was addicted to radiant cravats and gauzy silk 
handkerchiefs, and from his ‘‘salary’’ of eight 
dollars a week he did not save much. 

But just the same, Mr. Peaslee had been stag- 
gered at the price. Pretending still to examine 
the knife which Willie had given him, he 
Squinted past it at the contents of the glass 
show-case on which his elbows rested. There 
all sorts of knives confronted him, each in its 
little box, in which was stuck a card stating the 
Price—$1.50, $1.25, 90c., 45e. The last one 
would eat up the proceeds of three dozen eggs 
at fifteen cents a dozen—a good price for eggs! 
He had forgotten that knives cost so much. 

‘“‘A good knife ain’t any use to a boy,’’ he 
reflected. ‘‘ Break it in a day, lose it in a 
week. ’Twouldn’t be any real kindness to 
him. Just wastin’ money.’’ 

Hie pointed finally to a stubby, wooden- 
handled knife with one big blade, marked 25c. 

“There, now,’ said he, ‘‘that’s what I call 
a knife. Good and strong, and no folderol. 
Guarantee the steel, don’t ye?”’ 

He opened the blade and drew it speculatively 
across his calloused old thumb, while with his 
mild blue eyes, which his spectacles enormously 
€Xi wegerated, he fixed the humbled Willie. 

“That’s a good knife for the money,’’ said 

ti ‘t young man. ‘‘Hand-forged.”’ 
“Sho now, ye don’t say so,’’ said Mr. 
caslee. ‘I guess you give a discount, don’t 
Farley always allows me a little suthin’.’’ 

“You can have it for twenty-one cents,’’ said 
‘illie, much irritated. ‘‘Charge it?”’ 

“Guess I better pay cash,’’ Mr. Peaslee 
“nswered, hastily. If it were charged, his 
“ile would question the item. 

Producing an enormous wallet—very worn 
aad very flat—from his cavernous pocket, he 
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deliberately searched until he found a Canadian 
ten-cent piece, and adding to it enough to make 
up the price, handed it to Potter, and left the 
store. 

Mr. Peaslee, who remembered no gift from 
his father other than a very occasional big copper 
cent, thought himself pretty generous. Had he 
not spent pretty nearly the price of two dozen 
eggs? That was not exaggerating much. 

But now a question occurred to him which 
he had not thought of before. How was he to 
get the knife to Jim? A gift from him would 
excite surprise, perhaps suspicion. It must not 
be known who had sent it. Ah, thetfe was the 
post-office! Going in, he pushed the little. box 
through the barred window. 

“Say, Cyrus,’’ he said to the postmaster, 
‘‘kinder weigh up this consignment for me, 
will ye?’’ 

The postmaster weighed the box. 

‘*That will cost you six cents,’’ he said. 

‘“*Thank ye,’’ returned Mr. -Peaslee, and 
dropping the box into his deep pocket, departed. 
Half a dozen eggs more to get it to his next-door 
neighbor ! 


“?Tain’t right,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ ’tain’t right.” | 


Uncertain what to do with his gift, but feeling, 


started home. He thought that Jim would not 
be going to school, but would wait at home for 
the threatened coming of the constable ; but still 
he was not sure, and he wanted to keep him 
under his eye. 

Suddenly he straightened. There was Judge 
Ames walking up the street, valise in hand, 
just from the early morning train. He had 
come a few days before the opening of court. 


Mr. Peaslee knew him slightly, and stood much | 


in awe of him. He was greatly pleased when 
the judge stopped and shook hands with him. 

“‘T am glad to hear, Mr. Peaslee,’’ said the 
judge, in his precise, lawyer-like utterance, 
‘that you are to be on the grand jury. We need 
men like you there.’’ 

‘‘Thank ye, judge, thank ye!’’ said Mr. 
Peaslee, overcome. And he walked on home, 


in the community should 
not be sacrificed to the wf 
comfort of any small boy. ; 

**And I’ve done right 
by the little feller, I’ve 
done right,’’ he assured 
himself, feeling the 
knife. 

As he turned into his 
own yard, he cast an 
anxious eye over to the 
Edwards house. There 
sat Jim, elbows on knees, 
chin on hands, staring 
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into space. Jim was thinking that if his father 
had been a pirate chief, he would not have 
wiped a filial tear from his eye when he thought 
of his mother; and the boy’s face showed it. 
The spectacle greatly depressed Mr. Peaslee. 
The smallest, faintest question entered his mind 
if a twenty-five-cent knife would console such 
melancholy. 

To give himself a countenance while he 
watched events, Solomon got a rake and began 
gathering together the few autumn leaves which 
had fluttered down in his front yard. It was 
not useless labor, for they would ‘‘come in 
handy”’ later in ‘‘banking up’’ the house. 


And so, presently, he saw Sam Barton, the | 


constable, his big shoulders rolling as he walked, 
advancing down the street. Mr. Peaslee expected 
him; nevertheless his appearance gave him a 
disagreeable shock. Suppose the constable had 
been coming for him! 

‘‘Ain’t arrestin’ anybody down this way, be 
ye?”’ he called, with a feeble attempt at jocu- 
larity. Perhaps, after all — 

‘*Looks like it,’’ said Barton, succinctly. 

Mr. Peaslee stepped to the fence. ‘‘’Tain’t 


likely they’ll do much to a leetle feller like | 
| that, I guess,’’ he said, searching the constable’s 
on the whole, pretty virtuous, Mr. Peaslee now | face. 


‘‘Dunno,”’ said Barton, and passed on. 

Solomon, much concerned, leaned on his rake 
and watched him enter the Edwards house. 
Jim had disappeared ; there was some delay. 

Mrs. Peaslee came to the door. 

‘*Arrestin’ that Ed’ards boy, be they, Solo- 
mon?’’ she said. ‘‘Well, serve him right, J 
say, shootin’ guns off so. Like father, like 
son. J dunno as ’twas the son. I’d as soon 
believe it of the father. Everybody knows 
Lamoury and he’s been mixed up together. 
Some of his smugglin’ tricks, prob’ ly.’’ 

Mrs. Peaslee had taken a violent dislike to | 
her taciturn neighbor, and she did not care who 
knew it. Her shrill voice seemed to her husband 
painfully loud, and, indeed, it was beginning 


to attract the attention of the group of children | 
| who had gathered about the Edwards gate. 
quite convinced that a person of his importance | 


**Sh!’’ hissed Solomon. ‘‘ Ed’ards might 
hear ye. 


account out of the! 
bank.’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Peaslee. ‘‘Well,’’ 
she added, ‘‘you go to 
the hearin’. 
suthin’, I guess.’’ 

But she said no more, 
and with her husband 
and the children awaited 


the silent street before 


2 - 


*T would hurt | 
_f us if he should take his 


Justice is | 


events—a silent group in | 
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the silent house. The chil- 
dren’s eyes grew bigger and 
bigger with excitement. Was 


not Jimmy Edwards going to 
be arrested for mur-r-rder? the 
horrid whisper ran. One small 
boy, beginning to whimper, 
asked if Jimmy was ‘‘going to 
be hung.’’ 
The occasion was solemn even to 
the older eyes of Mr. Peaslee. 
**S’posin’ it was me,’’ he said to 
himself. 

Presently Mr. Edwards, 
the constable emerged from the 
house. Jim looked white and 
frightened, but was bravely trying 
to bear himself like a man. Mr. 
Edwards, his long, shaven upper 
lip stiff as a board, looked stern and 
uncompromising. Barton was as 
big and good-humored as ever. 

He turned upon the little boys 
and girls, and waving his arm, 
cried, ‘‘Seat!’’ They fell back— 
about ten feet. Thus the procession 
formed: Barton and Jim, then Mr. 
Edwards, and—at a barely respect- 
ful distance—the crowd of young- 
sters. 

Mr. Peaslee, much moved, but 
trying hard not to show it, thrust 
his rake under the veranda with a 
great show of care, and joined 
Mr. Edwards—much to that gentle- 
man’s surprise. Solomon’s heart 
was throbbing with a great, a mag- 
nanimous resolution. 

“T always aim to be neigh- 
borly,’’ said he, nervously lowering 
his voice, for he was conscious of 
his wife, still standing on the ve- 
randa. ‘‘Thought I’d just step 
along, too. I cal’late mebbe you’d 
like comp’ ny on his bail bond,’’ and 
he jerked his thumb toward Jim. 

It was out; he was committed, 
and Solomon heaved a great sigh, he knew 
not whether of relief or dismay. There was not 
indeed any risk in signing with Edwards, who 
was ‘‘good’’ for any bail that the justice was 
likely to require; but what would Mrs. Peaslee 
say if she knew! He glanced apprehensively 
toward the house. 

His wife had gone in, but, evil omen! there, 

sitting on a fence-post, was the Calico Cat. 
She was placidly washing her face, and as her 
paw twinkled past the big black spot round her 
right eye, she appeared, at that distance, to be 
greeting him with a derisive wink. 
Mr. Edwards, although his mouth shut tighter 
than ever at the mention of bail, was surprised 
and touched. ‘‘Thank you,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
kind of you to think of it.’’ 

In the village, Sam ushered them into the 
musty law office of Squire Tucker, justice of 
the peace. The squire was a large, fat man, 
clothed in rusty black, with a carelessly knotted 
string tie pendent beneath a rumpled, turn-down 
collar. He had a smooth-shaven, fat face, 
lighted by shrewd and kindly eyes, which 
gleamed at you now through, now over, his 
glasses. When the party entered, he was writing, 
and merely looked up under his big eyebrows 
long enough to wave them all to chairs. 

Jim sat down, with the constable behind him, 
and his father at his left, and watched the man 
in whose hands he thought that his fate rested. 
| He watched the squire’s pen go from paper to 
| ink, ink to paper, and listened to its scratch, 
| scratch, and to the buzz of a big fly against the 
dirty window-pane. Ashamed to look at any 
one, he studied the lawyer’s big ink-well—a 
great, circular affair of mottled brown wood. 
It had several openings, each one with its own 
little cork attached with a short string to the 
| side of the stand. He had never seen one like 
it before. 
| Then some one entered the room. Jim, look- 
|}ing sidewise, recognized Jake Hibbard, and 
began covertly to study his face. He knew 
that this flabby-faced, dirty man, with the little 
screwed-up eyes, and the big screwed-up mouth, 
| stained brown at the corners with tobacco, was 
Pete Lamoury’s lawyer. Familiar for many 
| years to his contemptuous young eyes, Jake 
now looked sinister and dangerous. What were 
these men going to do to him? 

Amid his fluttering emotions and rushing 
thoughts one thing only stood fixed and clear: 
he would not tell on his father. Some day, 
when the present trouble was over, he would let 
his father know that he knew all the time. 
Then he guessed his father would be sorry and 
ashamed. Now, since his father would not take 
him into his confidence, he would not pretend 
he did it. That would be his only revenge. 
| Finally Squire Tucker, pushing his writing 
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aside, ran his fingers through the great mass of 
his tumbled gray hair, and looked quizzically 
at Jim over his glasses. 

‘*So this,’’ he said, ‘‘is the hardened ruffian 
of whom our esteemed fellow citizen, Mr. 
Lamoury, complains ?’’ 

And indeed Jim, although stubborn, did not 
look very dangerous. 

The squire looked about the room. 

‘*Is he represented by counsel?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, I represent him,’’ said Mr. Edwards. 

‘The charge against him is assault with 
intent to kill, I believe?’’ and he looked with 
demure inquiry at Jake Hibbard, who nodded 
with a wrath-clouded face. Tucker was not 
taking the case seriously. 

‘*Well, young man,”’ said the justice to Jim, 
‘‘what’s your explanation of this?’’ 

‘*We’ll waive examination,’’ said Mr. Ed- 
wards, briefly. 

The squire leaned back in his chair. ‘‘I sup- 
pose,’’ he said, with evident reluctance, ‘‘I shall 
have to hold him for the grand jury. But I 


guess the safety of the community won’t be 


greatly threatened if I let him out on bail. I 
® oo cs) 


[A S he laid aside the batch of letters, 

Grandfather Hilditch sighed. 

‘‘Here, Janie, don’t you want to read 
them ?’’ he asked the young girl, who sat at his 
feet reading her own mail. 

“The weekly budget from the uncles and 
aunts? We are a methodical family, aren’t 
we? Your children are faithful about these 
Monday letters, aren’t they, grandpa? I know 
that every Sunday father reminds mother to 
write. He isn’t much of a hand at letters, but 
he certainly wants you to hear from us—and 
mother has so much time.’’ 

‘*Yes, the children are all good about writing. 
It is a habit they learned when they were away 
at school,’’ replied grandfather, and again he 
sighed almost imperceptibly. Janet looked at 
him curiously, and then began with the letters. 

She read them through, and then read them 
again. There was one from her own mother, 
hoping that Father Hilditch was quite well, 
and that Janet’s visit of a week would not prove 
troublesome to him. She concluded with the 
information that all were well, that the weather 
was unsettled in Atlanta, and that there was 
no news of interest. 

There was a six-line note from Uncle Sam, 
steting that it was rainy in Jacksonville, and 
the mosquitoes still bad, but that all were well. 
No other news of interest. 

Aunt Isabel wrote briefly that she was suffer- 
ing from a cold, that they were having lovely 
weather in Asheville, and that nothing worth 
mention had transpired since her last. 

Uncle Tom’s letter was comprised within a 
very few typewritten sentences, hoping that his 
father was well and comfortable, and requesting 
to be notified at once should there be anything 
to the contrary.’ He added that his family was 











should think a couple of hundred would do. | drop this farce, this irritating pretense. He 
I suppose there’ll be no difficulty about the | lost his temper. 


bond ?”” 


The tone of the proceedings suited Mr. Peaslee | ‘‘Send me to jail if you want to. 


well. In his nervousness and 
abstraction, he had backed up to 
the rusty, empty iron stove at the 
end of the room, and stood there, 
with spread coat tails, listening 
intently. 

On hearing the amount of bail, 
he gave a sigh of relief. His 
incautious offer had brought him 
no dangerous risk. 

Mr. Edwards, however, did not 
answer. Instead, consulting the 
justice with a look, he turned and 
beckoned Jim to follow him into the hall. 
**James,’’ he said, ‘‘this is the last chance I 
shall give you. If you confess to me, I will 
see that you have proper bail. If you do not, 
I shall let the law take its course. You may 
choose. ’’ 

Jim was exasperated. If his father wished 
to be mean, let him be mean; at least he — 








‘*T don’t care what you do!’ he said, fiercely. 
I guess I can 
stand it!’’ 

**Ts that all you have to say ?’’ 

Jim replied with a rebellious 
glance. 

‘*Very well,”’ said his father. 
‘*Then we will go back.’’ Once 
in the room, he stepped to the 
squire’s desk, and talked with 
him in low tones. 

Then the justice turned to Jim 
again, a new gravity in his jolly 
face. 

‘*Your father,’’ he said, 
‘‘refuses to go on your bond. Have you any 
sureties of your own to offer?”’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Jim. 

Mr. Peaslee was outraged. What kind of a 
father was this! He half-started forward to 
offer to be one of the two sureties which the 
law required, but—no, he dare not. The second 
surety might prove to be any sort of worthless 
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“ GRANDFATHER, I AM GOING TO 


well, and taking advantage of the fine autumn | her lowered lids, after she had pondered a while. 
weather to make a little cruise with some friends | ‘‘Grandfather,’’? she exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘I 


on their yacht. There was nothing else worth 
telling, except what father had already seen in 
the newspapers. 

‘*Grandfather !’’ Janet sat up very straight, 
after a few moments of deep consideration. ‘‘I 
wonder what people think they mean when 
they say, ‘No news of interest’ ?’’ 

‘*Eh?”’ He laid down the paper and regarded 
her over his glasses. ‘‘ News, you say, honey ?’’ 

**Yes, news. These letters seem to have so 
little in them.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, yes. Except for the dates, they 
are pretty much the same every week, but I 
am so thankful to hear from the children, and 
to know that they think enough of me not to 
neglect to write on the appointed day. I have 
good children—and good grandchildren, too.’’ 
He smiled at her. ‘‘I tell you, it pleased me 
mightily that my young lady granddaughter 
should come to the old place in the country in 
her round of visits, when the other places are 
all so gay and lively for young folks.’’ 

“T think it is lovely here,’’ replied Janet, 
absently ; and then, returning to the subject of 
the letters, ‘‘Do you write every week to the 
others, as you do to us at home?”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed,’’ said grandfather; and 
then he proceeded to look over the death notices 
in his paper. 

Janet sat with folded hands, trying to remem- 
ber just what was in those thin letters, that 
came weekly to her home, in their ready-stamped 
envelopes. It had been a good while since she 
had even taken the trouble to glance over one 
of them, and she knew how careless the others 
of her family were. On Tuesdays her father 
would ask at dinner, ‘‘Hear from father this 
morning ?”’ 

‘*Yes, he is quite well,’’ her mother would 
answer. ‘‘There was nothing else of any im- 
portance.’? And yet Janet recalled that the 
homely epistles told of the thriving and garnering 
of crops on the old farm, of neighborhood hap- 
penings, of the housekeeper’s tribulations with 
her feathered flocks, and of the outlook for the 
cattle and swine—little things, that made up so 
much of life to the lonely old man, who preferred 
the independence of his own vine and fig-tree 
to a place in his children’s homes. 

‘*And these don’t tell him a single thing!’ 


said Janet indignantly to herself, and wondered | 


why. A mischievous little twinkle crept beneath 





| giving. 


}am going to stay four weeks with you instead 


of one!’’ 

‘*So? You think you can stand the country 
that long?’”’ He put his hand softly on her 
head. 

**T’ll love it, if only you will let me feel that 
I am helping you.”’ 

‘* Helping me, little daughter? Why, of 
course. You shall do anything you like—you 
can drive me round the farm and read to me 
in the evenings.’’ 

‘*And I want to be your secretary, too. See 
how your hand shakes. Let me do all your 
writing—farm accounts and all.’’ 

“*To be sure, to be sure.’’ 

‘*Well, then, this is your day to answer these 
letters. Tell me just what to say to them all.’’ 

Grandfather hesitated, and Janet looked away. 
She knew well that she was asking him to give 
up to her one of his greatest pleasures. 

‘*Why, let them know that I am well, and 
tell them the news about the place. You know 
that as well as I do,’’ he said, slowly. 

Janet left him to his paper, and wrote four 
letters exactly alike, informing the second gen- 
eration of Hilditches that their father was in 
his accustomed health, that the weather was 
auspicious for the cane-crop, and that there was 
no news of interest. 

** And there isn’t any of interest to them,’’ she 
mused, cynically, as she sealed the letters, and 
then put them in the mail-box beside the road. 

It was not very easy at first to either of them, 
for Grandfather Hilditch was not accustomed 
to being assisted about everything he did, and 
Janet had to compel herself to discuss her own 
affairs with him; but as the days went by, they 
gradually found common ground. Janet dis- 
covered that there was a certain fascination in 
driving through the fields, watching what 
changes a day and night had made there, and 
it was quite exciting to count over the big flock 
of turkeys every night to see that not one was 
missing. The bronze on their wings glistened 
and glowed. 

‘This is a pine mast year, honey,’’ grand- 
father explained, when she remarked upon their 
beauty. ‘‘You know it falls only every second 
year, and it makes the finest turkey meat in the 
world. See those four great two-year-olders? 
I shall ship those to the children for Thanks- 
I save the pick of the gobblers in each 
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year’s hatch to keep over. At two years old 
they are at their best.’’ 

‘*Where shall you go for Thanksgiving this 
time, grandpa?’’ Janet inquired. 

‘To Tommy’s, I reckon. You remember, 
I was at your father’s last year.’’ 

Janet did remember. She had not thought 
of it at the time, but she now recalled that 
although there had been a midday dinner, out 


| of respect to old times, her father had gone back 
| to his office immediately afterward, her mother 


had entertained callers all the afternoon, and 
she had gone driving with a party of young 
people. How grandfather had put in the time 
she had not the remotest idea. At Uncle Tom’s 
it would be exactly the same way, for Uncle 
Tom was the busiest of men, and his wife and 
daughters supplied a great amount of material 
for the society papers. 

‘Stay at home this time, grandfather, and 
you and I will have Thanksgiving all by our- 
selves, with maybe some of the neighbors !’’ she 
cried, impulsively. 

‘‘All right, honey, all right!’’ he agreed, 
heartily, and she saw a sudden leap of bright- 
ness in his blue eyes. 

The two began planning at once,-and for the 
next fortnight. there was no lack of common 
interest. 

Miss Lindy, the old housekeeper, entered 
warmly into their consultations. ‘‘But I won’t 
say a word about it to them,’’ thought Janet, 
the next Monday morning. So the letters which 
she wrote and mailed were the exact duplicates 
of those of the week before, except that circum- 
stances demanded a report of chilly weather. 
In one or two of those which came from the 
children that week were inquiries as to where 
grandfather would spend Thanksgiving, so in 
her next communication Janet stated laconically 


| that her grandfather had decided to stay at home. 


‘‘Something must surely be the matter with 
father,’’ said Mrs. Isabel Huntley, uneasily, 
when she received her letter. ‘‘He hasn’t spent 
a single holiday at home since mothér died— 
fifteen years ago. I don’t like these little notes 
of Janet’s. She says father is well, but I don’t 
believe it, for if he was he would do the 
writing himself! I’m going home!’’ So she 
canceled a number of engagements and went at 
once. 

“Spending Thanksgiving at home! Why, 
that is queer!’ mused Tom Hilditch. ‘I 
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thought he was coming to us this time. There | 
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fellow. But Jim in jail! He had not for a 
moment dreamed of that. He was very indig- 
nant with Mr. Edwards. 

Meanwhile, Jake Hibbard was studying Mr. 
Edwards’s face with puzzled attention. He 
had supposed that the lumber dealer would 
have paid anything, signed any bond, to protect 
his boy from jail. He was disconcerted. He 
drew his one hand across his mouth nervously. 

‘*Well, Mr. Barton,’’ said Squire Tucker, 
“*T don’t see but what you’ll have to take this 
young man over to Hotel Calkins.’’ 

‘*Hotel Calkins’? was the name which local 
wit gave to the county jail. The words made 
Mr. Peaslee shiver. They stung him into gen- 
erosity. As Barton and his prisoner brushed 
by him on their way to the door, he slipped 
the knife into Jim’s hand. When the boy, 
trying to keep back the tears, looked up inquir- 
ingly, he murmured, in agitation: 

**Don’t ye care, sonny! Now don’t ye care!’’ 

He was greatly stirred—or he would not have 
been so incautious as to make his present in 
person and in public. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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is something wrong, or he never would let Janet 
be attending to his correspondence this way.’’ 
He slipped the letter into his pocket, and called 
up his brother Sam over the long-distance tele- 
phone. 

**So you don’t know that anything is wrong? 
Well, I’m not taking any chances on it; I shall 
go to-morrow. What? Meet me in Macon? 
Good! If he is all right, we can have a, day 
of it together, and if he isn’t — Well, good-by !”’ 

At Janet’s own home there was consternation. 
‘*T don’t know what on earth to think, Magnus,’’ 
her mother said. ‘‘Janet was to have spent 
Thanksgiving with Sam’s daughters. She has 
written such provoking little notes, anyway, 
ever since she has been at the farm. Some- 
thing must be the matter. Sam’s girls are 
giving a Thanksgiving ball for her, and yet — 

‘*Will you just pack a few things into a bag 
for me?’”’ said Magnus Hilditch, abruptly. 
‘*Janet has already remained with father three 
weeks longer than she intended—she has writ- 
ten all his letters. The probability is that he 
has had an accident of some sort, and will not 
allow her to tell us. You know his independ- 
ence, and his reluctance to give trouble. It is 
a particularly inopportune time for me to leave, 
but I must look after him.”’ 

Thanksgiving morning found Janet up bright 
and early. She and Miss Lindy had made the 
old house spick and span from roof to floor, and 
Janet’s artistic fingers had decked the rooms 
with autumn foliage and fruits. 

Strange to say, Aunt Isabel had descended 
upon the household in the middle of the night. 
There had been no explanations, but she en- 
tered at once into the spirit of things, and trailed 
her rich dress through room after room of her 
girlhood’s home, as with her father and niece 
she gave a last look to see that everything was 
ready for the coming of the neighbors. Big 
oak fires burned in every room, in big open fire- 
places, and the cheery flames were reflected 
upon brick hearths and andirons, whitewashed 
in the old-fashioned way, that always reminded 
Janet of snow and of frosted cakes. 

‘*They’re a-comin’ a’ready!’’ called Miss 
Lindy ; and sure enough, down the road a team 
was kicking up a dust. The three went to the 
gate, expecting to greet some of the invited 
guests, but lo! 

“*The boys! The boys !’’ shouted Grandfather 
Hilditch; and three big, bearded men climbed 
down from the wagon. 

The old man’s voice broke as he welcomed 
them, and there was something that made the 
three sons and the daughter avoid each other’s 
eyes, and look tenderly upon the old man anil 
the young girl who stayed so close to his side. 
They went within, and gathered about the fire- 
place in ‘‘mother’s room,’’ with its memories. 

‘*How did you all happen to come?”’ Mrs. 
Huntley asked her brothers. 

‘‘Why, it seemed a spontaneous uprising of 
filial affection,’’ responded Magnus Hilditcl. 
‘*We all felt a little anxious about father,—it 
isn’t easy to telegraph ten miles from the rail- 
way,—and when we found he was spending 
Thanksgiving at home, we just came. Az 
how about yourself ?’’ 


**Oh, I had missed his letters so! I was sure 


| that he never would have allowed Janet to write 
| for him if he was able to do it himself.”’ 


Grandfather looked deprecatingly down at 
Janet. 

‘Since it served to bring you home, Isabe', 
I don’t regret it,’”’ he said, ‘‘but I’1l have to ow! 
up that I have probably missed the writing « 
those letters more than you have the receivi!'+ 
of them. My little girl wanted to help me —”’ 

‘‘Our little girl needs to take a course |! 
correspondence,’’ laughed Uncle Tom. ‘‘I nev«' 
in all my days read such unsatisfactor 
letters —’’ 

‘**Nor I!’ 

‘*Nor I!” 

Janet could bear no more. Half-laughin 
half-crying, she sprang up, and from the cor 
of the mantel took down a budget of lette 
The children’s letters always had lain the 
from week to week. 

‘You needn’t say a word—not one 
you!’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve taken my course 
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correspondence, and I learned right here—from 
these very letters—that there isn’t anything 
worth writing about except the weather and 
the family health. I told you grandfather was 
well, and I told you the kind of weather! 

She flew out of the room, and’ down to the 
kitchen to help Miss Lindy. 

‘“‘'They’ll not misunderstand, either,’’ she 

















thought. 


this, and the others won’t dare not to do better. 
But, oh, they do love him—they do love my 
sweet old grandfather, even if they don’t 
write to him as if he was a real live man, and | 
that ts news of interest to me, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if it is to him, too!’’ 


A FAMOUS SHAKESPEARE FORGERY 


-_ 7S William 






[A BOUT a century ago there was a lively 
dispute in English literary circles over 

the alleged discovery of certain docu- 
ments connected with Shakespeare. They were 
brought to public attention by Mr. William 
Henry Ireland, son of Samuel Ireland, who 
was originally a weaver in Spitalfields, but 
afterward became a dealer in old books and 
curiosities in London. 

This elder Ireland had a great admiration for 
Shakespeare, whom he declared to be ‘‘a god 
among men.’” 

He was fond of reading the plays of an 
evening to his family; and when his son was 
still a boy he took him as his companion on a 
tour to Stratford and its vicinity for the pur- 
pose of collecting materials for a book on ‘‘The 
Warwickshire Avon.’’ 

While in Stratford Ireland met a Mr. Wil- 
liams,—no relative of ‘‘the divine Williams,’’ 
as a Frenchman called Shakespeare,—who told 
him that not long before he had burned 
several basketfuls of letters and papers, many 
of which had the name of the dramatist upon 
them. 

After searching in vain for similar treasures, 
but consoling themselves by the purchase of 
sundry ‘‘veritable’’? Shakespeare relics, the Ire- 
lands returned to London. 

Before or after this journey—it is not clear 
which—the son had been in the employment of 
a conveyancer, and had amused himself in 
leisure hours with learning to imitate old hand- 
writing. 

One of the earliest uses he made of this 
accomplishment was in forging a letter pur- 
porting to come from the author of a religious 
tract dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 

This letter he put inside the cover of the 
book, where he pretended to find it. He had 
written it on a piece of old paper, with an imi- 
tation of ancient ink which he had obtained from 
afriend. Then he handed the book to his father, 
who was completely gulled by the forgery. The 
graceless youth after ward said that he only made 
the experiment to see if he could mystify his 
parent. 

Later he played another trick on the old gen- 
tleman by giving him a terra-cotta medallion 
of Cromwell—the work of an artist recently 
deceased—as an antique. He had affixed to the 
back a label indicating that the portrait was a 
present from Cromwell to his friend Bradshaw. 
It was at once pronounced by connoisseurs to 
be the handiwork of the sculptor Simon, a con- 


temporary of the Protector. 

fe] in cheating his father, he next presented 
ENG him with a deed written in the legal 

seript of the time of James I, purporting to be 

a lease to one Michael Fraser and his wife, dated 

1610, and signed by ‘‘ William Shakespeare’’ as 

one of the lessors. 

The document was submitted to Sir Frederick 
Eden, a high authority in such matters, who 
pronounced it genuine, a verdict that was con- 
firmed by other experts. 

A bright schoolboy nowadays would detect 
the fraud, as the premises leased were described 
as “‘abutting close to the Globe Theatre by 
Blackfryers London’’—the Globe Theatre, as 
the reader knows, being on the other side of 
the Thames, 

George Chalmers, a good Shakespearian 
scholar and critic, strangely contended that this 
(iescription was correct, as the Globe was close 

» the other end of Blackfriars Bridge; but the 
bridge was not built until a hundred and fifty 
years after the date of the deed. 

a the document was mainly copied 

from a genuine mortgage-deed given by Shake- 

peare and others in 1612, which had been printed 

y Malone before young Ireland committed his 
forgery. 

It is a curious fact that in this genuine deed 
2 “William Ireland’? is mentioned, and this 
probably suggested to the forger to include some 
papers referring to a ‘William Henry Ireland’’ 

the list of his subsequent falsifications. 

W hen asked where he got the deed, he said 

it first that it was from a gentleman whom he 
net in a coffee-house, and who, learning that 
he was interested in autographs, invited him to 
his house to search for specimens in some old 
papers. 

But later he said that the gentleman, who 
Was a man of fortune, had given him this and 


The Forged Deed. 
MBOLDENED by this second success 
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other manuscripts because he had found among 
the old papers a deed which established the 
donor’s right to a contested estate; but for 
reasons of his own, the gentleman wished his 
name to be kept secret, and had exacted a 
solemn promise to that effect. 

After the first deed had become widely known, 
and its authenticity appeared to have been 
established, the opinion was often expressed 
that other Shakespeare papers might be dis- 
eovered in the same collection; and young 
Ireland soon found plenty of them. 

There were more deeds and other legal papers ; 
letters to Anne Hathaway, one of them contain- 
ing a lock of ‘‘Willy’s’’ hair; a ‘‘Profession 
of Faith’’; letters from Queen Elizabeth and 
the Earl of Southampton; the papers con- 
cerning ‘‘William Henry Lreland’’ already re- 
ferred to; a manuscript copy of ‘‘King Lear,’”’ 
nearly complete, and another of a part of 
**Hamlet.’’ 

Notwithstanding the abundant evidence of 
their spurious character in all these documents, 
—errors in diction and orthography, obvious 
inconsistencies and anachronisms in dates, pal- 
pable fabrication in certain of the signatures, 
and so forth,—they were accepted as authentic, 
not only by the general public, but by many of 
the best crities. James Boswell, the famous 
biographer of Doctor Johnson, is reported to 
have fallen on his knees and, reverently kissing 
the precious relics, to have declared that he 
could die contented now that he had lived to 
see them. 

It has been asserted that he did this ‘‘under 
the influence of a tumbler of hot brandy anda 
water’’; but however this may have affected 
his manner at the time, the sincerity of his 
ecstatic avowal cannot be doubted. ‘‘He did 
die not long after,—in 1795, at the age of fifty- 
five,—and his euthanasia was undisturbed by 
the consciousness of his having been so egre- 
giously humbugged.’’ 

When Samuel Ireland had read the ‘‘Profes- 
sion of Faith’’ to Doctors Parr and Warton, one 
of them is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘Sir, we have 
very fine passages in our church service, and our 
litany abounds with beauties ; but here, sir, here 
is a man who has distanced us all!’’ 

Mr. Ireland at first attributed this to Parr; 
but the doctor afterward asserted—when the 
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‘Father will give me a lecture, but | 
I suspect that he will do his own writing after | 
| manuscripts, and would soon be made public. | 
| Samuel Ireland, about the same time, gave | 
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‘*Vortigern’’—afterward said to be by Shake- 
speare—had been discovered among the old 


notice that a volume of ‘‘Miscellaneous Papers 


| and Lega] Documents, under the hand and seal 


of William Shakespeare,’’ was in preparation. 
It appeared in December, 1795, in sumptuous 

form—a grand folio, with facsimiles of the 

manuscripts and other illustrations. It was 


published by subscription, the price being four | 


guineas, or about twenty dollars in our money. 
Many noted persons were among the subscribers, 
with the officers of leading public libraries. 


The preface of the volume indicates that the | 
elder Ireland had implicit faith that the manv- | 
He dwells upon the | lished a pamphlet, in which he avowed himself 


scripts were authentic. 
fact that ‘‘he has courted, he has even challenged 
the critical judgment of those who are 
best skilled in the poetry or phraseology 
of the times in which Shakespeare lived, 
as well as those whose profession or 
course of study has made them conver- 
sant with ancient deeds, writings, seals 
and autographs, ’*and has even submitted 
them to ‘‘the practical experience of the 
paper-maker’’; and all these experts 
‘*have unanimously testified in favor of 


their authenticity, and have declared that there | 
internal and | 


was such a mass of evidence, 
external, it was impossible, amidst such various 
sources of detection, for the art of imitation to 


have hazarded so much without betraying it- | 
self.’’ He adds that he had ‘‘received them from | 


his son, Samuel William Henry Ireland,’’—his 
full name, although he afterward dropped the 


“‘Samuel,’’ — ‘‘then under nineteen years of | 


age, by whom the discovery was accidentally 
made at the house of a gentleman of considerable 
property.”’ 


The Play of ‘‘Vortigern.’’ 


Hi E refers to ‘‘the deed of gift to William 
Henry Ireland, described as Shake- 
speare’s friend, in consequence of having 
saved his life from drowning in the Thames’’ ; 
adding that ‘‘the owner of the papers was struck 
by the coincidence that they should be discovered 
by a namesake of this person,’’ and when on fur- 
ther search ‘‘some title<ieeds were found that 
established his right to a valuable estate, he 
generously rewarded the young antiquarian’s 
services by a present of all the Shakespearian 
manuscripts,’’ but with the express stipulation 
that his name should not appear when they 
were shown or published. The preface concludes 
with a glowing reference to manuscripts yet 
unpublished, including the ‘‘play of ‘ V ortigern,’ 
now preparing for representation at Drury 
Lane.’”’ 

Sheridan, then lessee of Drury Lane, had 
secured the play after spirited competition with 
Harris, manager of Covent Garden. It was 
advertised for performance on April 2, 1796, 
with John and Charles Kemble and Mrs. Jordan 
in the leading parts. 

Malone, then the best Shakespeare critic of 
the day, had already become satisfied that the 
play was spurious, and warned the public of 
the fact by handbills. The Irelands at once 
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imposture had been exposed—that it was ‘‘a lie’’ 
to impute to him ‘‘the words which Joseph 
Warton had used.’”” There can be no question 
that he had been one of the most strenuous 
defenders of the antiquity of the papers. Bos- 
well had drawn up a declaration of belief in their 
authenticity ; but Parr, thinking the language 
too weak, prepared another in more emphatic 
terms, which was published by the elder Ire- 
land, with the names of the signers, including 
the reverend doctor. 

There were some good crities, however, who 
refused to sign this declaration of belief, although 
they hesitated to express a decided opinion 
against it. 

The learned Porson declined to add his name, 
on the ground that he ‘‘never subscribed to 
professions of faith of any nature whatsoever.”’ 
Malone and Steevens, the eminent editors of 
Shakespeare, would have nothing to do with 
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THE LAST LINES OF THE 


the business; and Malone was among the first | 
afterward to express in print his suspicions | 
A warm discussion | 


concerning the papers. 
about them soon began in the magazines of the | 


time, which was followed up by not a few books | 


and pamphlets. 


Meanwhile it had been announced in the) 
London Oracle that an unpublished play called | 
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“PROFESSION OF FAITH.’ 


met these by counterblasts in the same form; 
and of course the paper warfare only stimulated 
public curiosity to see the play. John Kemble, 
who had no faith in its reputed authorship, 
proposed that the first performance should be 
on April Fool’s day, but Sheridan would not 
consent to the appropriate change of date. The 
house was crowded, and the audience is said to 
have endured the trashy infliction with tolerable 
patience until, in the fifth act, in a bombastic 
speech of Vortigern’s, Kemble came to the sug- 
gestive line, ‘‘And when this solemn mockery 
is o’er.”’ 

This he gave with special emphasis, which 
was followed by an explosion of laughter and 


clamor which showed that the audience ‘‘saw | 


the point.”’ 


When Scholars Disagreed. 


rN TER this had subsided, Kemble re- 
peated the line with intensified scorn 
and contempt; and from that moment 
the rest of the piece was inaudible. Ireland 
pleaded earnestly that it might be allowed one 
more trial, but Kemble peremptorily refused to 
appear in it again. 
Soon after the play had been thus theatrically 
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‘*damned,’’ Malone published his ‘‘ Enquiry 
into the Authenticity’’ of the manuscripts, in 
which their fictitious archaism was fully ex- 
posed. The evidence of error in minute details 
of language, spelling, chronology, and so forth, 
| Was more than sufficient to settle the question, 
}as many of the experts who had been duped 
| were prompt to admit. A few, however, stulti- 
fied themselves the more completely by attempts 
to refute Malone. Notable among these was 
George Chalmers, who brought out two bulky 
| volumes on the wrong side. Samuel Ireland 
|also issued a reply to Malone, but rather to 
| vindicate himself from the imputation of fraud 
than to prove the papers authentic. 

Young Ireland almost simultaneously pub- 


the sole author of the imposture; but his father 
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VERSES TO ANNA HATHERREWAYE."’ 


at first refused to believe him, and for two or 
three years kept up in print the controversy as 
to the authenticity of the papers. 

Of the public statement made by his son he 
now expressed no definite opinion, but left the 
world to judge whether it was true or not. 
Chalmers, in his second book, argued that, 
although the papers were spurious, they ought 
from the evidence to have been genuine. He 
added, ‘*The believers were accordingly right 
in their mode of inquiry, and were only led into 
error by their systematic principles. Their 
opponents, the skeptics, were only right by 
accident.’’ 

On the contrary, the believers were not right 
in their mode of inquiry. The forgeries bore 
the evidence of their falsity on their face. The 
spelling of itself was enough to condemn them. 
Such forms as usse, hymme (for him), onne 
(on), ass (as), thysse, fromme, itte, winneterre 
(winter), unnetouchedde (untouched), freynd- 
shyppe, gyldedde (gilded), printedd, writtenn, 
and so forth, are unknown in Elizabethan 
orthography, as the reader will see if he will 
look into reprints of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries in the original spelling. 


The Weakness of the Imposture. 
ie HE style i : no less unlike that of Shake- 
speare. For a small specimen take the 


ERB conclusion of the “Profession of F. aith,”’ 
which Warton and others regarded as superior 
to the admirable English of the church service 
—the spelling is modernized: 


O God! man as I am, frail by nature, full of 
| [“offe’] sin, yet great God receive me to thy 
| bosom, where all is sweet content and happiness, 
| all is bliss where discontent is never heard, but 
| where one bond of friendship unites all men. 
Forgive O Lord all our sins, and with thy great 
goodness take us all to thy breast! O cherish us 
like the sweet chicken that under the covert of 
her spreading wings receives her little brood and 
hovering over them, keeps them harmless and in 
safety. Wm. Shakespeare. 





If young Ireland imagined that ‘‘chicken’’ 
was archaic for ‘‘hen,’’ he was mistaken. 
From the tenth century or earlier it was used 
only for the young bird. The whole passage 
is poor stuff that a schoolgirl of twelve would 
be ashamed of. 

Fancy Shakespeare thanking Southampton 
for an act of bounty in this fashion (original 
spelling retained) : 

Gratitude is alle I have toe offer, and that is 
tooe great and tooe sublyme a feeling for poore 
mortals toe expresse. O my Lorde, itte is a budde 
which blossommes, blooms, butte never dyes; itte 
cherishes sweete Nature, and lulles the calme 
breaste toe softe, softe repose. 

The following is a sample of some verses 
addressed to ‘* Anna Hatherrewaye’’—a spelling 
of her name not to be found in records of the 
time, where it is often ‘‘Hathwey’’ : 

Though Age with withered hand do strike 
The form most fair, the face most bright, 
Still doth she leave untouched and true 
Thy Willy’s love and friendship too. 

If this were not mere doggerel, the impossible 
rime of strike and bright and the personification 
of Age as feminine (masculine in the 63d Son- 
net, ‘‘Hamlet,’’ and elsewhere) would suffice to 
prove it spurious. 

Samuel Ireland died in 1800, but his son lived 
until 1835. In a volume of ‘‘Confessions,’’ 
published in 1805, he repeated his former avowal 
of his authorship of the forged papers, with 
some further details of the discreditable history 
}and bitter abuse of Malone and others who 
exposed the fraud. He did some work as a 
| bookseller’ s hack, including some novels that 
| were soon forgotten, and in 1832 republished 
‘*Vortigern,’’ with his father’s original preface 
| and a new one by himself. 
| In this he shows the same wrath as of old 
| against those who had exposed and denounced 
him; and he also defends himself by the exam- 
ples of Chatterton, of Horace Walpole, who had 
pretended that ‘‘The Castle of Otranto’’ was 
translated from an old Italian manuscript, and 
of Seott, who had denied, ‘‘even to majesty 
itself,’’ that he wrote the ‘‘Waverley Novels.’’ 
The case of Chatterton was perhaps a parallel 
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one, but neither of the others could be fairly 
viewed as such, 

This is not the place to discuss the much- 
controverted question whether father or son was 
the originator and chief author of the famous 
forgeries. Dr. C. M. Ingleby, in his little book, 
‘*The Shakespeare Fabrications,’’ declares that 
Samuel Ireland was ‘‘the original concoctor of 
the whole scheme of deception,’’ and the author 
of many of the forged papers; that the son was 
‘‘merely the amanuensis and copier for his 
excellent parent’’; that ‘‘the elder daughter of 
Samuel wrote the imitations of the dramatist, 
‘Vortigern,’ and so forth, while her younger 
sister was her assistant’ ; and that ‘‘the house 
of the Irelands was, in fact, a manufactory of 
forgeries, done for the sole object of making 
money.”’ 

It must be admitted that it is difficult to believe 
that a comparatively uneducated yquth could, 
without help from somebody, have produced 
such a quantity of forged manuscripts in so 


A: VICTORY : 


a HEN he came 
home at half 

past one in the 
morning from his work in the tele- 
phone exchange, Bobby Delano 
found the letter slipped under his 
door. He was ‘‘dog-tired,’’ and 
yet he had an hour’s studying to 
do before he could go to bed. He 
tossed the envelope to one side; then the heading 
caught his eye, and he opened it. It was an 
invitation from the secretary of the Olympic 
Games Committee to accompany the American 
team to Athens. 

Bobby Delano’s blood quickened while he 
read it. He wanted, more than he had ever 
wanted anything in his college life, to accept 
that invitation. It would mean three months 
of travel abroad; a chance to compete with the 
best men in the world—and he thrilled at the 
prospect. And above all, perhaps, it would 
mean a change from the grind, grind, grind of 
hard work that he had gone through for nearly 
six years now—ever since he was sixteen. 

For Bobby Delano had supported himself 
entirely, all the long, hard way through school 
and college, since his father had died. All the 
way he had had one ambition, and one great 
delight. The ambition was to secure the B. S. 
degree; the delight was in his running. 

He was no ordinary runner. Thrice he had 
won the intercollegiate championship in the 
half-mile, and on the second occasion he had 
finished fifteen yards ahead of his field, and 
broken the record by two seconds. His name 
was known to college men all over the country, 
and his picture had appeared in newspapers 
so often that the sight of it no longer amused 
him. 

But his joy in his own clean, strong running 
was even keener now that he was a recognized 
champion than it had been nearer the beginning 
of his long string of victories. The swift, 
springy stride, the rush of the cool air in his 
face, the picking up and passing one by one of 
his opponents, and then finally the tight grip 
of the hands and the quick dash that brought him 
to the tape a winner—it was all joy to Bobby, 
and the oftener it came the better he liked it. 

As for the ambition, that had been instilled 
in him by his father. James Delano had been 
a mechanic, without education beyond his trade, 
but with a devouring eagerness that his son 
should be more successful than he had been. 
So he had kept Bobby on at school. 

‘*It’s all in the books, boy,’’ he used to say. 
‘*They’re like mines full of gold ready to be 
dug out. The difference between me and the 
superintendent of the works is no more than 
schoolin’ might have made up. I found it out 
too late; but never do you forget it.’? When 
he died his last words to Bobby had been: 

‘*Never you stop till you’ve learned all they 
can teach you at college.’’ 

Bobby had heeded him, although the task 
had been difficult. And of course the matter 
was complicated by his running. It would 
have been easy for him to sell his skill and 
strength to the highest bidder, but Bobby was 
not that kind of an athlete. In his freshman 
year at college he had secured a position in a 
telephone exchange, and this, supplemented by 
odd jobs and steady work in the summer, kept 
him going. But his telephone exchange, his 
running and his courses meant long hours and 
heavy toil, for if his books were really mines 
of gold, Bobby’s pickax was a blunt one, and 
he had to earn what he dug out of them. 

He was almost half-way through his senior 
year in college, but even now he sometimes won- 
dered if he could really finish. English, mathe- 
matics, physics—they were all alike difficult. 
Fortunately he was clever with his hands, and 
the mechanical part of the work he liked. But 
many times he had considered giving it all up. 

Now this invitation came to tempt him. His 
eyes caught phrases—‘‘leave about March 20th 
—via Gibraltar—you will, of course, be under 
no expense whatever.’’ What a chance to get 
rid of the routine of his weary days and nights 
—a chance that might never come again! 
Later—next year—he could return to Fairfax 
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short a time, and have written a five-act play 
which any sane critic could suppose to be Shake- 
speare’s, to say nothing of a second play, 
‘*Henry II,’’ also ascribed to Shakespeare by 
both the son and the father. But, on the other 
hand, the story which the son tells thrice over— 
in his first and second ‘‘Confession,’’ and in the 
preface to ‘‘ V ortigern’’—is always substantially 
the same; that the fabrications had their origin 
in the boyish pranks played to test the credulity 
of his father, and that the success of these led 
him to go on with his pretended discovery of 
old papers. He is consistent throughout in 
taking the credit, or discredit, entirely upon 
himself, exonerating his father not only in his 
lifetime, but more than thirty years after his 
death. 

Personally, on the whole, I am inclined to 
think the father was more fool than knave, and 
that the son’s story is substantially true; but 
the affair must remain one of the mysteries as 
well as one of the curiosities of literature. 
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THEY LEAPED AWAY 


and finish his college work. What a chance! 
But he put it aside. 

‘*The college needs me,’’ he reflected. 
‘They’ Il never be able to win the intercollegiate 
without me.’? There was no boastfulness in 
the reflection. He could not help knowing his 
own abilities. 

He dreamed over the letter till it was too late 
to study, and then went to bed. He set his 
alarm for half past five, but when it went off, 
instead of jumping out of bed he turned over 
for another nap. Surely, he thought, in view 
of his honorable decision, he was entitled to an 
hour more of comfort. But the result was that 
he slept till half past eight, and thus was 
forced to hurry to class, without breakfast, 
unshaved, and with his mathematics work not 
done. Of course he was called on, and of course 
he failed. The instructor noted down the 
failure in his book impassively as usual, and 
yet Bobby fancied that his eye was a shade 
sterner than usual as he did so. 

A week later, coming home in the same early 
hour of the morning, Bobby found another 
letter under his door, and started as he perceived 
it, for it was in the official yellow envelope 
used by the dean. It was a notice that for con- 
tinued unsatisfactory work in his recitations he 
was conditioned in mathematics. 

Bobby gavea long, low whistle. Conditioned! 
That meant that he could not take part in 
athletics; could not run for Fairfax! At first 
a blind anger swelled within him against Smith, 
the mathematics professor. This was the first 
condition Bobby had ever had, and he could 
not feel that it was deserved. He knew he 
had not done well, but he did not believe he had 
done badly enough to be conditioned. 

‘*The old brute!’’ hethought. ‘‘He hates me 
—always has.’’ And then, in the midst of his 
anger, came another thought—perhaps this con- 
dition was a blessing in disguise. lf he could 
not run, he could not help the college; then 
why not go to Athens? This notice made it 
plain that for all his efforts his college work 
was a failure, and the grind of it suddenly 
loomed ahead of him, unendurable. 

What good would his degree be to him even 
if he got it? The trip to Athens would be 
worth more to him, even financially. It would 
make him known; he could get a good job of 
some sort when he came back. Even if he 
turned professional, and coached, he could make 
money. But this was all dimly in his mind. 
What he saw clearly was that he could not run 
now for the college, and so was bound no longer 
by the ties of loyalty. 

He snatched up the letter from the games 
committee and reread it. ‘‘Via Gibraltar—three 





months — under no expense whatever’? — the 








words were alive and sang in his ears. He 
had not yet answered the letter. Now he seized 
a pen, dashed off his acceptance, carried it 
down-stairs and posted it. That was done. 
And a grim pleasure possessed him as he 
thought how Smith, who supposed he was 
injuring him, had really opened the way to 
this splendid opportunity. 

Bobby felt singularly care-free and foot-loose 
the next day. He went to classes as usual, but 
in each one he was thinking, ‘‘No more of this 
work for me.’’? When he went to the gymna- 
sium for his usual practise,—of_course he would 
need to put himself in the best of shape,—he 
eyed the others with a concealed pity. They 
must remain and toil on, while he voyaged afar 
and drank delight of battle with his peers. 

Of all the candidates for the track-team, 
Bobby felt this pity most profoundly for young 
Peter Folger. Folger, like Bobby, had had to 
work hard for his education, and like him 
again, had always spent part of each day in 
running; but there the resemblance ceased. 
Folger was almost as bad a runner‘as Delano 
was good. He had tried all distances in his 
freshman year, and then settled down to the 
two-mile. Now he was a senior; and barring 
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AT THE CRACK OF THE PISTOL. 


a third place in one small dual meet, he had 
never won a point. Tall, thin, earnest, awk- 
ward, homely, Folger was a joke. Year after 
year he had come trailing in anywhere from a 
hundred to two hundred and fifty yards behind, 
ironically encouraged from the grand stand. 
But year after year he had continued his efforts ; 
and now here he was again, as willing and as 
hopeless as ever. 

‘*‘Out for the team, eh?’’ said Bobby, as they 
stood together watching a quarter-mile trial. 
Folger beamed. He was always good-natured. 

*‘Sure,’’ he answered. 

‘*How long have you been at it, Pete?’’ 

Folger laughed. ‘‘ This makes the sixth 
year,’”’ he admitted—‘‘two in high school and 
four here.’’ 

‘*What do you think of your chances ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ considered Folger, ‘‘of the old men, 
of course Brett and Hughes can beat me, and 
that freshman Conner is a wonder, I hear. 
And then there’s Catlin. I think I come next, 
don’t you ?’”’ 

‘*Pete,’’ said Bobby, with a sudden impulse, 
‘‘why don’t you quit? By your own showing 
there are four men here in the two-mile as 
good or better than you are. What’s the use of 
working yourself to death for something you 
never get, and for a college that doesn’t care a 
bit whether you run or not?’’ 

Folger’s big pale eyes opened wider ; then he 
flushed. ‘‘Maybe you’re right; I’m not much 
good, I know.’’ 

“*T didn’t say-that.’’ 

‘*You meant it, I guess. Anyhow, it’s true. 
But I'll tell you. I made up my mind when I 
was sixteen I’d get a college letter if I could, 
and I guess I’ve got to keep on trying as long 
as I’m able. I guess I’m a fool, all right; but 
that’s how it is. I’d hate to be a quitter.”’ 

His words made an impression on Bobby 
Delano. He, too, had made up his mind when 
he was sixteen to something more important, 
and under more extraordinary circumstances ; 
and now, so near the end, he had given up 
trying. That evening as he mechanically 
answered telephone calls, adjusting the pegs of 
the switch-board here and there, he thought 
again, very seriously, of what he was doing. If 
he stayed on, he must give up his running, and 
give it up ingloriously. Bobby Delano out on 
account of conditions! If he went, no one need 
know of his failure. He would have that 
wonderful journey, with the wonderful struggle 
at the end to crown it. And what would he 
lose? Practically nothing! But his father’s 
words came back now and mingled with 
Folger’s. Would his father think he was a 
‘*quitter’’?? It was a hard decision. 

But that night he wrote two letters. One 











was to the secretary of the games committee, 
withdrawing his acceptance of their invitation ; 
the other to the captain of the track-team, tell- 
ing of his condition in mathematics. ‘‘But I'll 
be here, of course,’’ he added, with a little 
guilty blush, ‘‘and maybe I can help out a bit 
in the coaching.’’ 

That day he drew Folger aside. ‘‘Look here, 
Pete,’’ he said, ‘‘did you know I was conned 
out? I am. I knew it yesterday; that was 
why I said what I did. But I’m ashamed of 
it. Now I’ll tell you what I’m going to do. 
I’m going to do my running by proxy, and 
you’re going to be the proxy.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’”’ asked Folger, flut- 
tered. 

‘*You’re going to drop the two-mile this 
season and run the half. You can do it. Now 
that I’m out, Bailey is the only other man, and 
we'll need you if you can make good. Hey?’’ 

‘*‘Why, Del,’’ said Folger, earnestly, ‘‘you 
know about running. I’ll do anything in the 
world you say.”’ 

Thus: began a season of hard work and keen 
coaching for Peter Folger. Coach and captain 
assenting, he was transferred to the half-mile 
squad, and Delano worked with him like a hen 
with one chick. He studied Folger’s 
body and style, and showed him 
how to carry his arms, how to use 
the leverage of his shoulders, how 
to save effort at the end of each 
stride, how to sprint and how to 
breathe, all the tricks and details 
which the coaches had never thought 
it worth while to explain to him. 
And gradually Folger began to 
improve. P 

His gratitude was shining. He 
expressed it with mute eyes for a 
time; then one day he came to 
Bobby. 

“Tt was math you were condi- 
tioned in, wasn’t it? I’m—I’m not 
bad at it. Would you mind our 
studying together??? And Bobby 
accepted the offer in the spirit in 
which it was made. 

The spring drew on, and the 
American team sailed away to 
Athens. Bobby Delano heard of 
their going with a pang. What a 
chance, and he had thrown it away ! 
But he dug harder at the mathe- 
matics, and the impassive Professor 
Smith nodded to him now as he 
met him sometimes about the quad- 
rangle. Folger was a help, too. 
Folger was a kind of forlorn hope 
to Bobby, a symbol. If he failed 
with Folger, he almost felt that he would regret 
not having gone to Athens. 

In the first dual meet with Daleham, Bailey 
won, Graves of Daleham was second, and Folger 
was third. Folger was jubilant, but Bobby 
was grim. ; 

‘Look at the time!’’ he said. ‘‘Two-five 
and a quarter! That won’t get anything at 
the intercollegiate. And you want to remember 
that it takes a first in a dual, or a point in the 
intercollegiate, to win an F.’’ 

In the second dual, with Newboro, Bailey 
won again, but this time Folger was second. 
Bobby talked it over with him. 

**Pete,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got you figured out 
now, and I tell you you run wrong. You can’t 
follow pace and sprint at the end because it 
makes you nervous, and you can’t sprint as fast 
as those other fellows, anyway. The inter- 
collegiate is two weeks off. Now Thursday 
I’m going to take you out and give you a final 
trial. I want you to run as fast as you know 
how right from the start. And then I’1l tell 
you how to run a week from Saturday.’’ 

When Folger finished the trial, he dropped, 
exhausted. Bobby shoved the stop-watch into 
his pocket with a nod, and set to work to massage 
him. That evening he issued his orders. 

‘**Pete, that’s the way you must run in the 
intercollegiate. Take a pace and hold it; never 
stop. It wouldn’t do for some men, but it’s 
right for you. Don’t aim to sprint at the finish ; 
aim to fall right down and die across the tape.”’ 
He laughed, but there was more than a hint of 
earnestness in his voice. ‘‘Pete, it’s your last 
chance.’’ 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I know 
it, Del. T’U—I’ll try.’’ 

The day of the intercollegiate was bitter to 
poor Bobby. Three times he had been the hero 
of the occasion, and now, as swift and strong 
as ever, he was forgotten, put aside, all for a 
wretched little condition in mathematics. He 
thought about it as little as he could, and devote 
himself to last words to various contestants, 
particularly, of course, to Peter Folger. 

Fairfax did well, better than had been ex- 
pected. By the time the half-mile was called, 
Fairfax was seven points ahead of her neares' 
rival, Newboro, and Newboro had nobody 
of consequence in the half. But first in the 
two-twenty and second in the low hurdles, 
which counted eight points, were conceded to 
Newboro. That left Fairfax two points tv 
get in the half-mile to win. First counted five, 
second three, third two, and fourth one. Eithe: 
Bailey or Folger must get as good as third. 
Bobby, could he have run, would have take 
first without breathing hard. 

Twenty-six men started the half, drawn uj’ 
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in two lines across the wide track. One Fairfax 
man had the third place from the pole, in the 
first line. Bobby had talked to the coach, and 
to. the amazement of the Fairfax students, it 
was Folger, and not Bailey, whp was placed 
in that advantageous position. Bailey was 
placed away out at the end of the first line. 

They leaped away at the crack of the pistol, 
and Bailey, from the outside, raced diagonally 
across toward the pole. A Rockham runner 
had the same plan. They collided, a third 
crashed into them, and all three went down, 
not twenty yards from the start. Silence fell 
upon the Fairfax stand. 

‘*Tt’s all over !’”’ said somebody, with a groan. 

‘Great Scott, look at Folger !’’ exclaimed the 
man next him. 

Peter was not a sprinter, and three men had 
got ahead of him at the start. But now he 
was obeying orders. Chin down, head sunk on 
his long neck, arms back, hands low, stride 
long and even, he was pounding away from the 
field like a man running a quarter-mile. He 
passed those ahead, one, two, three, and still 
he leaped away—two yards, three, four, five, 
six, seven yards in the lead of the nearest man, 
and forty ahead of the rank and file. 

‘*The fool!’’? groaned the man in the stand 
again. ‘‘He won’t last half-way. Oh, why, 
why, why isn’t Bobby Delano in this?’’ 

Round sped the field. A hundred stop-watches 
snapped on the quarter-mile. Fifty-six and 
one-fifth seconds for Folger! He was still 
going. One or two began to wonder if possibly, 
just possibly, he might last. 

Peter himself did not believe he could. He 
had been running less than a minute, and already 
his chest was a furnace and his legs were reeds. 
The track flowed backward under his laboring 
feet slowly, so slowly! His ears roared like 
sounding-boards, and black sparks stung his 
eyes. The heat seemed terrific, as if he were 
running through waves of flame. Where was 
he? He knew dimly that he was entering on 
the back-stretch, and he was still ahead. Where 
were the others? They might have ceased to 
exist, for all he knew. 

An irregular shape like a green lizard seemed 
to crawl before his eyes, and then dissolve and 
reappear. He would have put up his hand to 
brush it away, but his drilled hands knew their 
business too well. They continued to pump, 
pump, pump, like pistons, although he no longer 
consciously directed them. 

He was entering the stretch. The grand 
stand rose before him like a wall, but he neither 
saw nor heard it. He felt, however, that he 
must be near the end now. Some one passed 
him, he thought, two or three perhaps, he 
could not tell how many. Should he give up? 
He longed to. The recollection of Delano’s 
words came to him—‘*Peter, you aim to die 
across that tape.’? He ran on. 

Suddenly he was in some one’s arms. There 
was a crowd round him, and then the night 
vame all at once. 

He recovered in a minute or two. Bobby 





Delano was chafing his legs with long, even | 


rubs, and as he rubbed, he chanted, ‘‘Fol-ger, 
Fol-ger, Fol-ger !’’ 

‘*How was it?’’? asked Peter. 

‘Second, by the great horn spoon!’’ said 
Bobby. ‘That gives it to us.’’ 

*‘It—it was all you!’’ whispered the boy. 

‘*Nonsense!’? answered Bobby, briskly. 
‘‘Fol-ger, Fol-ger, Fol-ger !’’ 

By appointment, a few days later, Bobby 
went to see Professor Smith. The instructor, 
impassive as usual, sat at his desk. When 
Bobby entered, he said, ‘‘Sit down, please.’’ 
Bobby sat, and the instructor looked at him 
in silence. Presently he remarked: 

“Mr. Delano, what are you planning to do 
when you get your degree ?’” 

“‘T get it, then?’’? asked Bobby, with a quick 
flush. 

‘“‘I—I believe so. May I ask your plans? 
This is not curiosity.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Bobby. ‘‘Well, 
I thought of doing a little lumbering this sum- 
mer, as I did last, and then getting a job in the 
fall.?? 

‘You have not finally decided ?”’ 

‘No, sir.’? 

\gain there was silence. 

“A friend of mine,’’ began the instructor, 
“was about to open a mine in Wyoming some 
months ago. He wanted an assistant superin- 
tendent. As he described his man to me, I 
twught—of you. But I did not recommend 
you. I knew that you could manage men, but 

thought — you lacked concentration. And 
our ability to master new problems—had not 
“en demonstrated.’’ He paused, but as Bobby 
was about to speak, he raised his hand for 

ence, 

“Your failure in mathematics gave me the 
‘)portunity to test you. It was—not hopeless 

ork. I might even have stretched a point 

il let you through.’? Bobby started. ‘‘But 
i do not believe in stretching a point—in most 

‘ses. In yours, especially, I did not—as you 

iow. I thought it fairer, and wiser as well, 

' test you. I should like to say—now—that 

uu have stood the test well. You are, I am 
vid, an athlete. I know the disappointment 

» you was bitter. But you have stood it. 
‘our manner to me since has been always that 
ol a gentleman ; not that of—a cub. You have 
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|done well in your class-work. The superin- | recommending me,’’ began Bobby, embarrassed | louder. Two or three men with sledges glanced 


tendency is again open. 


a year—and prospects. Do you want it?’’ 
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tended over two hundred 
feet up the sloping shipyard, 
from the sunlit harbor to a pile 
of Georgia pine near the black- 
smith’s shop. Her inner ‘‘ceil- 
ing’’ of heavy timber was almost 
finished, and a big ‘‘planking’’ 
crew was putting on streak after 
streak outside her oaken frames. Sledges rang 
on steel bolts and thudded on locust treenails ; 
and the whole yard buzzed with life. 

Under the bow an old man with gold ear- 
hoops and iron-gray hair beneath his bandless 
straw hat kept filling two coal-hods from a 
whitish heap of coarse Trapani salt. These he 
carried along gangplank and stagings and 
emptied between the frames, till each ‘‘berth’’ 
could hold no more. Thus was the vessel 
‘*salted’’ to preserve her from future decay. 

The old man’s face had a healthy flush; his 
blue eyes were bright and clear. His bare 
brown forearms displayed hard bands of muscle ; 
the right bore the Stars and Stripes, tattooed 
dull blue in India ink; while a fancy scroll 
pricked into the left enclosed his initials, ‘‘G. 
W. N.”’? As he rested in the shadow of the 
knightheads, I questioned him about ship-build- 
ing. His first replies were monosyllabic, but 
on further acquaintance he grew more com- 
municative. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve worked round vessels 
since I was old enough to drive deck-bungs. 
Twenty years I was carpenter on different 
ships, and I’ve circled the globe more times 
than you’ve got fingers on one 
hand. Storm, fire, wreck, mutiny 
—I’ve seen ’em all; yet here am 
I, back in my native town, work- 
ing in the very yard where I 
learned my trade almost sixty 
years ago. 

‘*The launching ways used to be 
over there.’’ He indicated a chip- 
strewn slope where lay several 
unsmoothed spars. ‘*‘Down in the 
rockweed you'll find some of the 
oak cobwork still. I’ve been in 
a good many tight places, but 
never in a tighter than near those 
old timber-ends one July night 
when I was seventeen. 

‘This yard was then owned by 
Enos Carrington, whose ships were 
famous the world over. The Zeno- 
bia Semple was a beauty of eight- 
een hundred tons, the largest and 
finest vessel he had ever built. She 
was finished by July ist; and her 
launch was appointed for the 15th, 
at ten minutes before midnight, as 
in summer the tides by night are 
considerably higher than those by 
day. 

‘*When a vessel is begun, her 
keel is set on square oak blocks 
about five feet apart, which remain 
under her until she is completed. 
Just before the launch, a smooth, 
sloping track of heavy hard pine 
timbers, called the ‘standing ways,’ 
is laid on the ground a few feet 
from each side of the keel, begin- 
ning at the bow and running clear down into 
the water. This track is smeared with lard and 
tallow, and on its greasy surface is laid another 
line of timbers, almost as long as the vessel, 
and called the ‘running ways.’ The space 
directly above this is filled up to the bilge with 
planks and wedges, forming a solid wall, called 
the ‘cradle.’ 

“‘Mr. Carrington had determined that the 
launch of the Semple should long be remem- 
bered. By eleven that night the yard was well 
filled with spectators. The ship was alive 
with lanterns and bunting. Directly before the 
bow was a platform for the band. With cap- 
torches flaring on their music sheets, they played 
two or three selections, while the wedges were 
being driven in between the cradle-planks and 
the bottom of the vessel, raising her slightly, 
and easing the pressure on the ‘shores,’ or short 
props, under her bilge, so that they could be 
knocked away. 

‘“*The master builder, who had been walking 
up and down the yard directing operations, now 
halted beside the stem, and raised his hand. 
The music stopped. 

** ‘Split out your blocks!’ he shouted; and 
a dozen men with sledges and steel wedges 
sprang under the bow into the two black tunnels 
that ran from stem to stern between the keel 
and the cradle-walls. Lanterns held outside 
the ways shone through the crevices and gave 
them light for their work. 

‘“‘The ship was now entirely supported by 
the cradle resting on the ways, and by the oak 





blocks under her keel. As these were split to 















It carries two thousand | and stammering. 


**You have recommended yourself, Mr. Del- | 


“IT don’t know how I can thank you for! ano,’’ said the instructor. 


SPLITTING OUT THE BLOCKS 


W. TOLMAN# # | 
en 


pieces one by one and 
knocked aside, leaving 
the keel hanging in air, she settled 
steadily, bearing more and more 
heavily on the ways. 

‘Soon her weight would start 
the running ways moving down 
over the sloping surface of the 
standing ones, and she would go 
into the water with a rush, borne 
along as if on a pair of greased hard pine 
runners fastened under her bilge. 

**Nowadays we split the stern-blocks first | 
and work gradually up toward the bow, so 
that, when the vessel starts, the men under her 
are pretty near the stem. Of course every 
vessel is launched stern first. But it was an 
earlier custom in some yards to split down from | 
bow to stern. The men on the last blocks, 
therefore, rarely having time to get out before 
the vessel started, were obliged to let her pass 
over them, thereby running no little risk from 
flying timbers. The blocks of the Semple 
were taken in this latter order. I had helped 
wedge up, but was not considered experienced | 
enough to take part in the splitting. 

‘*The band was silent. The only music 
came from beneath the ship. Klang! kling! 
klang! pealed the sledges, as the tough-fibered 
oak cubes, hardened almost to iron by months 
of increasing pressure, were cut away. Slowly 
sternward moved the ringing strokes; outside 
the ways the lanterns kept them company. 

**No sound came from the spectators. Closer 
and closer to the rudder drew the hammering. | 
She might start at any second. Suddenly | 
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THAT ONE STROKE WAS WHAT THE SHIP HAD 


WAITED FOR. 


she moved two or three inches. The crowd | 
hurrahed, and the band began ‘ Hail Columbia.’ 
But the music ceased when they found she 
had stuck fast. The block-splitters, thinking 
that she would move in a moment, scrambled 
from under her as fast as they could. 

‘Now and then rose the cry, “There she goes ! 
There she goes!’ But she didn’t go. 

‘‘The crowd aboard shook the rigging and | 
ran about the decks, trying to jar her loose; | 
but she wouldn’t budge. Then somebody on | 
the ground suggested butting a timber against 
the stem. Twenty men picked up a big plank | 
and struck several blows; but even that failed. | 
The unsplit blocks beneath the stern held her | 
stock-still. A panic seized the gang who had | 
left their duty unfinished; not one could be | 
persuaded to go under again. When she started, | 
she would move like a flash, and the man who 
did the work would be taking long chances. 

“‘The tide had already fallen two inches 
below its highest point. Soon it would be too 
late to launch that night. The vessel was 
chartered to load as soon as she was rigged; and 
if she lost two weeks by waiting for the next 
course of high tides, some other craft might get 
the freight. 

“Mr. Carrington, hat off, came running | 
down toward the group under the quarter. All 
the blocks had been split save the last three, 
which were in plain sight under the keel. He 
waved his hand toward them. 

** *Who’ll split those blocks out for ten dol- 
lars?’ he shouted. Nobody stirred. 

*«*7’ll make it twenty-five!’ cried he, a little | 


| Spangled Banner.’ 





at one another, but didn’t move. 

**Just then the band struck up a popular air. 
The old man grew frantic. 

***Tell ’em to stop that noise!’ he yelled, 
angrily; and they stopped. Matters were too 
serious for music then. He tossed his hands 
above his head. 

***Are you all cowards?’ shrieked he. ‘If I 
wasn’t so old, I’d do it myself. Fifty dollars!’ 

‘When he said fifty, I thought how much 
that would mean to my family. Why shouldn’t 
I volunteer? But I hung back, waiting for 
some one else. Still nobody took him up. The 
more he offered, the bigger looked the danger. 

***Tt’s the price of a man’s life,’ a carpenter 
near me muttered. 

***One hundred dollars!’ Carrington cried, 
hoarsely. That broke the spell. 

***P’ll do it,’ I said, stepping quickly for- 
ward, afraid that some one might get ahead of 
me. But I needn’t have felt anxious; nobody 
else wanted the job, even at that figure. 

‘Carrington eyed me a minute. Then he 
thrust into my hands a sledge and a couple of 
wedges. A man behind him said in a low tone: 

***I?’s a shame to let that boy go under. 
He’]] never come out alive.’ 

‘*That wasn’t very encouraging; but I had 
determined to see the thing through. I crawled 
ovet the slippery standing ways below the 
cradle-end, splashed through the tide covering 
the rocks and cobwork, and was soon close to the 
keel, about twelve feet from its end. I began to 
split sections off the first of the three blocks. 

“It was hard work. Knee-deep in water on 


, 


| the slippery logs, I put all my strength into 


every blow. The time was short. If I took too 
long, the tide would fall so that the ship might 
strike bottom when she went off. 

“T had plenty of light from the lanterns 
outside the ways. A few feet off stood Car- 
rington, almost crazy with anxiety. 

***Work hard! Work fast!’ he kept shouting. 
He didn’t mean to seem heartless; but he came 
pretty near being so. 

‘* Little by little I split away the edges of the 
first block. Soon it was loosened 
so that I could knock it from under 
the keel. Two more! 

‘I rained my blows furiously 
upon the second. Splash! One 
of my wedges disappeared in the 
water. Another was quickly 
passed in to me. I could hear 
nothing save the ringing of my 
sledge on the steel. This block 
took longer than the other, but in 
a few minutes it, too, gave way. 
A single cube of oak directly under 
the stern-post was all that now 
held the great ship on the ways. 

‘*Mustering my final energies, I 
attacked this last block. Strange 
that a single blow by my tired 
arms should have affected so huge 
amass! Yet that one stroke was 
what the ship had waited for. 
Along the ways sounded a groan- 
ing; the groaning grew to a rum- 
bling; the rumbling deepened into 
thunder. The block before me was 
crumpled into match-wood. The 
ship had started! 

“Down! Down!’ came the 
warning cry, as the lantern-holders 
sprang back, leaving me in dark- 
ness. 

**T had no time to get out. The 
moving cradle would have ground 
me to pieces. I must hold my 
place, while the ship slid over me. 
Down into the water I dropped on 
hands and knees. The lower I 
could get, the safer I would be. 

‘“*The next few seconds I have never for- 
gotten. I was facing the bow; on my left, 
the keel; on my right, the cradle-wall; over- 
head, the bottom of the ship. It was a tunnel, 
of which the top and sides were rushing past 
me, and only the floor was still. Far up under 
the bilge, but rapidly approaching and growing 
larger, was a dim square of light, framing the 
smoky flare of the bandsmen’s torches. 

**I was deafened by the fearful screeching, 
as the greased hard pine ways ground together. 
What was 1 beneath those hundreds of tons of 
wood and iron! A wedge squeezed from the 
cradle-wall or a swinging timber-end would 
blot me out with as little compunction as if I 
were a barnacle on the cobwork. Great though 
my peril was, I could not help a thrill of 
satisfaction. The job nobody else had dared to 
attempt had been done by me, and done well. 

‘* Lower and nearer came the top of the 
tunnel, as the bilge amidships approached. 
The wind of the moving mass stirred my hair. 
The next two or three seconds would be the 
most dangerous. I must take no chances. 
Ducking my head under water, I pressed my 
face down on the cold, slimy logs. They were 
trembling as in the throes of an earthquake. 

**A few seconds of rolling thunder, of crack- 
ing, vibrating timbers, then a great plunge! 

“T raised my head. A thin smoke-cloud, 
smelling of scorched wood and tallow, swam 
before my eyes; and amidst a tumult of bells 
and whistles I caught the strains of the ‘Star- 
The ship was off, and I 
had escaped unharmed. ’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


| ee al Evans’s flag has been lowered from 
his flag-ship for the last time. When he is 
retired in August there will be left no naval 
commander who has a Civil War record. 
pw Halévy, who recently died, is as well 

known to graduates of American high 
schools and colleges as any contemporaneous 
foreign author. For many years ‘‘L’ Abbé Con- 
stantin’’ has been on the elementary lists of 
French reading in American schools. It is a 
sweet, fine story, a fit threshold by which to 
enter the rich storehouse of French romance. 
A Reading railroad-train ran into a team driven 

by an eleven-year-old boy the other day, 
wrecked the wagon and threw the boy into the 
air. A brakeman who happened to be standing 
on the locomotive steps at the time caught the 
boy by the arm as he came down and saved his 
life. If the brakeman was a baseball-player in 
his youth, the incident affords another illustra- 
tion of the value of athletic sports. 


t was noted on this page a short time ago that 
the rebuilding of St. Pierre, on the Island of 
Martinique, had begun, in spite of the terrible 
menace of Mont Pelée. A correspondent in the 
Danish West Indies writes in effect that the 
newspaper reports on which the statement was 
based exaggerated the facts. ‘The only steamers 
that stop at the city are those which contain 
curious tourists, and the city is still a ruin, 
with slight evidence of human habitation. 
he corner-stone of the new Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics was laid last month. The 
building will be the special diplomatic head- 
quarters of twenty-one nations, all in the West- 
ern world, and all republican in their form of 
government. It is worth while to name them: 
Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Panama, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Mexico and the United States of America. 
Were the question of relinquishing to Turkey 
some forts on the Midian coast was under 
discussion, the late Lord Salisbury wrote to 
Lord Cromer privately, *‘I would not be too 
much impressed by what the soldiers tell you 
about the strategic importance of these places. 
lt is their way. If they were allowed full 
seope, they would insist on the importance of 
garrisoning the moon, in order to protect us 
from Mars.’? That was written before the 
beginning of the more or less profitable current 
discussion as to the habitability of the next 
outside neighbor of the earth. 
he present Liberal Parliament has been in ex- 
istence long enough for the London cabmen 
to learn that it is different from its predecessors. 
An officer of the House of Commons said the 
other day that ten years ago the yard of the 
Parliament building was filled every night with 
eabs waiting for a fare. Nowadays cabs are 
searee, and the motor-cabs do not wait about 
the building at all. Many members ride on the 
public ‘‘buses’’ or the underground railroad, and 
save their money; they regard a cab fare as 
an unnecessary expense. There are more poor 
men and men of moderate means in the House 
to-day than ever before. 


ervous women may be interested in a cure 

which a London clergyman is recommend- 
ing to his parishioners. A woman who had 
been to specialist after specialist without relief 
finally came to him. He advised her to stop 
talking about herself and her ills, and to keep 
as silent as possible on all other subjects. After 
staying at his house for some time, she left, 
apparently in perfect health; but within two 
weeks she was back again, having talked her- 
self ill in telling her friends about her recovery. 
A second period of silence brought her further 
relief, to say nothing of the relief her family 
experienced from the cure of her nervous con- 
dition. 


M* of the recent’ news about Venezuela has 

not been pleasant reading. Here is an 
exception. La Guaira, a Venezuelan town, was 
stricken with bubonic plague. Short-sighted 
‘business interests’’ required that the news be 
suppressed. The board of health drew up a 








| document declaring the sanitary condition of the 
| town to be perfect, and asked the foreign consuls 
| to sign it. The American consul had backbone 
enough to refuse to lie. A Venezuelan physician 
who reported cases of the plague was put in 
jail for so doing. But thanks to him and the 


and the town was quarantined by the Venez- 
uelan government. 


iplomacy, in spite of the frankness which 

is supposed to characterize it in modern 
days, still has its amusing episodes. When Italy 
desired to open post-offices in five Turkish cities, 
the Porte not only refused permission, but said 
that the opening would be prevented by force if 
necessary. When Italian battle-ships appeared 
the request was granted, ‘‘not as a right, spe- 
cially aequired,’’ the Turkish ambassador took 
pains to remark, ‘‘but as an expression of the 
unshaken sentiments of sincere friendship’’ be- 
tween the Sultan and the King of Italy. Signor 
Tittoni, on behalf of Italy, remarked, somewhat 
dryly, that the friendly sentiments of the Sultan 
were fully reciprocated. 


* 


THE FAMILY MONARCH. 


King Richard, aged three, 
Laid his crown and scepter down 
To sit on mother’s knee! 
St. Nicholas. 
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DUMPING. 


eference was recently made on this page 
R to an English protest against ‘‘dumping’’ 
American hops in England. The prac- 
tise of dumping American manufactured goods 
in foreign markets was objected to in the United 
States Senate not long ago. The subject is receiv- 
ing attention from students of tariff questions 
on both sides of the ocean. 

Now dumping, as the well-informed know, is 
the practise of selling a surplus stock of goods 
for what it will bring, usually in a foreign 
market. When American manufacturers dump 
their surplus abroad, they sell it at a lower 
price than that at which they are willing to sell 
it at home. Is this fair to the home consumer, 
in view of the protection from foreign competi- 
tion which the home manufacturers enjoy ? 

The manufacturer says that it is fair, and 
gives his reasons. Ata time of trade depression 
at home, he either may keep his factory running 
and sell the product abroad for what he can 
get, or he may close his factory and discharge 
his employés until the home demand revives. 
The manufacturer insists that it is better to 
keep his factory open. He further justifies 
selling abroad at a lower price than at home 


new foreign market for his goods by under- 


the long run America gains more than it loses | 
by such a practise. 


tise maintain that the American people, who 
protect the American manufacturers from for- 
eign competition at home, ought to be able to 
buy the products of those manufacturers at as 
low a price as any other people. Senator Cul- 
berson of Texas intimated on the floor of the 
Senate the other day that a home market can 
be found for any surplus if offered to the con- 
sumers at the same price at which it is offered 
abroad ; but whether this be possible or not, he 
declared it not to be just that the unprotected 
foreigner should profit at the expense of the 
American consumers. 


¢ ¢ 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
Mi Asquith, in his budget speech in the 


British House of Commons, explained 

the government plan for introducing the 
system of old-age pensions. The payments are 
to begin in January next. 

Last year, before he became premier, Mr. 
| Asquith said that the government regarded old- 
| age pensions as the most serious and urgent of 
all the demands for social reform, but he disap- 
pointed the Labor and Socialist supporters of 
the policy by postponing action. These parties 
have asked that not less than five shillings a 
week be paid to all persons sixty-five years old ; 
the trade-union congress last September asked 
that the pensions begin at the age of sixty. 

Mr. Asquith now proposes that the five- 
shilling-a-week pensions shall be paid only to 
those persons seventy years old who have an 
income of not more than ten shillings a week. 
In the case of a married couple the pension for 
the two is to be seven shillings. Six million 
pounds are to be set aside for the purpose. This 
is regarded as enough to pay the pensions for 
the first year to the half-million men and 
women qualified to receive them. Instead of 
being raised jointly by local and general taxa- 
tion, the sum is to be appropriated from the 
general revenues of the kingdom. 

To meet the objections of those who wish the 
pensions to be paid at an earlier age, the premier 
announced that the present proposals are to be 
regarded as preliminary and experimental. He 
defended the payment of pensions to the aged 
by declaring that it does not differ in principle 
from paying public money for the education of 
the young, and insisted that if it is socialistic, 
both parties are responsible for the same kind 








American, the truth could not be suppressed, | 


of socialism. Whether it is socialistic or not, 
this is the first time that the British at home 
have begun to put into practise the theory that 
the government has a duty to care for the old 
simply because they are old. 
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PROVIDENCE. 


The darkness in the pathway of man’s life 
Is but the shadow of God’s providence. 
J. G. Whittier. 


* ¢ 


CHILDREN’S READING. 


erious objection was recently made by a 
S prominent member of a woman’s club to 
the books which American children are 
allowed to read. She mentioned particularly 
such books as ‘‘Bluebeard,’’ ‘‘Mother Goose,’’ 
** Alice in Wonderland’’—in general, all ‘‘which 
are not true.’’ Therefore she has deprived her 
own children of all fairy-tales, and for the 
most part, of all fiction. 

The objection to ‘‘Bluebeard’’ and ‘‘ Little 
Red Riding-Hood’’ is well taken in the case 
of very young children, who are sometimes so 
excited and frightened by the stories that they 
cannot sleep, and insist that the door of the 
dark closet in their room be tightly closed when 
they go to bed. Fear and excitement like this 
every sensible parent must admit to be un- 
wholesome for a young child. 

But when one touches upon the best fairy- 
tales, and such stories as the immortal ‘‘ Alice,’’ 
the case is different. The objection that ‘‘they 
are not true’’ is so narrow and so unenlightened 
as to be really humorous. Shall not the child 
play horse with a chair because the chair is not 
a real horse? Some of the truest things in the 
world are fiction, and some of the most false 
are facts. 

A large part of the normal child’s amusement 
comes through the exercise of the imagination. 
Mud pies, dolls, playing ‘‘Indians’’ and count- 
less other games are only ‘‘make-believe,’’ and 
the quality which he puts into his play goes into 
his reading. Rightly directed, it may be made 
one of the most useful, and certainly by far the 
most beautiful, of mental qualities. To shut it 
out altogether is to close windows through 
which not only the mind receives light, but the 
soul sees visions and gathers strength. 


* ¢ 
TRAINING FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


is more important than ‘‘What experi- 





on the ground that it is desirable to make a | 


On the other hand, the opponents of the prac- | 


N° question about candidates for President 


ence has he had which fits him for the 
| place?’”’ It is a most difficult question to answer 
| in the light of history and American tradition. 
| According to the Constitution, any native of 
| Proper age has the necessary qualifications to be | 


selling all competitors; and he insists that in | President; there is no defined apprenticeship for | 


the place. The governor of a state has func- | 
| tions somewhat like those of a President, yet state 
problems are different from national problems. 
| A Congressman or a Senator has dealt with 
national problems, but the deliberative and rep- 
resentative functions do not require the same 
sort of ability as those of an executive officer. 

In the early days of the republic the position 
of Vice-President was no doubt considered as 
being related to the presidency somewhat as 
assistant manager is related to manager—a posi- 
tion from which promotion may naturally 
follow. But nowadays no one feels that the 
Vice-President is the second officer of the nation, 
next to the chief. No two official routes, cer- 
tainly no two life careers, leading to the presi- 
dency have been just the same. American 
history and democratic theory do not give a 
definite answer to the question whether this 
candidate or that is qualified by experience for 
the high office. 

Yet the question is rarely asked by the daring 
politicians who constitute the national conven- 
tions. Sometimes they seriously propose, occa- 


‘Vice-President, men who have never held any 
public office, and are quite unknown beyond the 
borders of their own state. 


* © 


THE EDUCATED WILL. 


ll classes of thinkers, realizing that educa- 
A tion is the nation’s first problem, have 
contributed to the discussion of the school 
question. The physician has made his plea for 
the child’s health, the clergyman has put in his 
word for religious instruction, the employer has 
asked the schools to send him graduates trained 
in the rudiments of business. 

All this interest in education stimulates 
teachers and keeps the schools abundantly 
equipped and progressive. But under all the 
varied questions, the fundamental purpose of 
education is sometimes buried from sight. Prof. 
Friedrich Paulsen, a German teacher and phi- 
losopher, has recently summoned his countrymen 
to remember the old moral roots of education. 
His article, translated in the Educational 
Review, bids us hold fast to the principles that 
education means training in obedience, applica- 
tion, and the subjection of the young will to 
the older disciplined will. 

This philosopher and teacher of ethics knows 
that the civilized human being is he who can 
drive a controlled mind to a definite goal, and 
that schools and parental discipline and churches 

















have as their object the making of civilized men 
and women out of raw material. 

So that when a devotee of ‘‘child-psychology’’ 
advocates study of the child-bent and adaptation 
of educational methods to the young individual 
soul, the old-fashioned teacher agrees, provided 
the teacher and not the child is to do the adapt- 
ing. When the preacher of health and nature 
shows the beautiful development of free child- 
hood running wild in the open fields, the old- 
fashioned teacher admits the poetry of the idea, 
but insists that the child will never enjoy free- 
dom until he has learned methodically to do 
as he is told, indoors and out. And when 
the pedagogical expert devises a course in 
manual training, French, music and nature- 
study, the same old-fashioned teacher accepts 
the combination, provided the pupil be required 
to do his work thoroughly in each subject, 
whether he likes it or not. 


® ¢ 


MATRIMONY BY MAIL. 


mining-camp in a Western desert recently 
A witnessed the loathsome end of a woman 
who, a few years ago, was the chief of a 
‘* matrimonial syndicate’’ which, in Eastern 
cities, fooled many credulous seekers of wealthy 
wives. On the same day that her death was 
reported, the country was horrified by revelations 
of the doings of a woman in the central West, 
who, after advertising for ‘‘ well-to-do bachelor’ 
husbands, not only robbed but murdered the 
strangers who sought her hand. 

Both women found their victims through 
‘*matrimonial agencies,’’ most of which agen- 
cies publish papers containing what purport 
to be descriptions of a ‘‘young man of twenty- 
five, salesman, good salary, seeks blonde wife, 
with social gifts,’’ and of a ‘‘widow, com- 
fortably situated, aged thirty-five, who would 
like to find congenial life-companion,’’ and 
others, to suit all tastes. Some of the cases 
are genuine. They embody natural hopes and 
longings that grow up in lonely surroundings, 
or that are not easily expressed by shy natures 
outside the shelter of a false name; and many 
responses to the appeals are equally genuine. 

But the fact that a man has honest intentions, 
and therefore credits them to others, makes him 
the easier dupe of an adventuress, and the trust- 
ful good faith of a friendless woman by no means 
insures her against the wiles of a scoundrel. 
Young girls sometimes answer such advertise- 
ments ‘‘for fun’’; but the very freedom with 
which girls write increases the danger that they 
will be entrapped and blackmailed by scoundrels 
who batten on innocent indiscretion. 

A man who stands high in public esteem once 
declared that he never wrote a letter which he 
would fear to have posted on a bulletin-board 
in front of the city hall. He has, perhaps, 
| established a standard above the reach of the 
average, impulsive mortal. But persons of 
ordinary intelligence, who read the newspapers, 
ought easily, henceforth, to resist the appeal of 
the ‘‘matrimonial’’ advertisement; for recent 
events have shown that it is frequently a lure 
to ruin, if not to death. 


* © © 
he famous label, “Made in Germany,” may 


soon with propriety be put on a large part of 
the reforested Adirondack Mountain area. The 


| State of New York bought nine hundred and 


fifty thousand seedling trees from German nurs- 
eries this year, and is planting those which are 
three years old in the treeless districts. Those 
which are only two years old—about half of the 
number—will be planted in nurseries, to remain 
a year before they are set out permanently. The 
Germans sell the three-year-old trees at about 
the rate of four for a cent, and that is one reason 
why the state sent the order across the ocean. 
[on ago Defoe reminded his countrymen, in 
“The True-Born Englishman,” that the Eng- 


| lishman is compounded of many races. The com- 
sionally they actually choose, as candidates for | 


pound is more complex in this country than in 
any other, and we have high hopes of the mixture. 
In a Wisconsin town, which bears the very Amer- 
ican name Roosevelt, which is Dutch, the officers 
elected were—if the reporters and telegraphers 
erred not—Strzelewicz, Cichocki, Szalaj, Zakoze 
wicz, Swetlik, Tevlaw, Kedziorski, Perzanowski, 
Orzechowski, Lemanski, another Kedziorski, and 
—Walter Tyler. It is possible that Tyler is a 
misprint for Tylov. 


_- was a bad month for fire-insurance under- 
writers; that is, for the millions of policy- 
holders who ultimately pay fire losses. As wood 
increases in price, America is becoming less a 
nation of frame houses; there is a constant re- 
placing of inflammable structures with fireproot 
or quasi-fireproof buildings. No nation has shown 
such ingenuity as ours in devising methods and 
materials of construction and apparatus for the 
prevention and extinguishing of fires. Yet no 
nation equals us in the amount we burn up and 
the amount of money invested in tinder-box dis 
tricts. cee 
re is always something fascinatingly myste 
rious about the government secret service 
The men engaged under the chief are not know! 
to the public at large even by name, and one’s 
next-door neighbor may be a secret service agen! 
without one having any suspicion of his occupa 
tion. The Secret Service Bureau is attached to 
the Treasury Department, and is maintained foi 
the detection of counterfeiters and for the protec- 
tion of the person of the Presidente The men are 
employed, however, by other departments on * 
confidential requisition from the head of the 
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department. Ifthe Attorney-General or the Secre- | other; at bottom they are one. But if I had to! 
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tary of Commerce and Labor needs detectives,— | choose between them, it is the fine art of reading 


each has needed them in recent investigations, | 


—the Secretary of the Treasury has supplied the 
men. This practise of diverting the detectives of 
the Treasury Department from their proper work | 
was objected to in Congress not long ago, and an 
attempt was made to prevent it. If the secret | 
serviee men become mere detectors of counter- | 
feiters, much of the popular interest in them will 
disappear. | 
® © 





THE RIGHT TIME TO WRITE. 


t was ten o’clock, and Irene, who had been 

reading all the evening, looked up from her 
pook in surprise as she heard carriage wheels on 
the driveway. A moment more and there was a 
soft, familiar tap! tap! tap! at the door. | 

“It’s Nan!” she cried, and running into the hall, | 
joyously admitted her sister. 

“How perfectly lovely! Howdid you happen to | 
come? Have you a holiday?” 

The tall, pale girl, wearily dropping her suit 
ease, did not answer these questions, but asked 
another: 

“How’s mother?” 

“Oh, she’s all right.” 

“And father, is he any worse?” 

“Why, no, I think his rheumatism is really 
better. They’re both in bed. Why, what’s the 
matter, Nan, dear?” asked Irene, in astonishment, 
as her sister sank into a chair and began to cry. | 
“Is there anything wrong at the office? You) 
haven’t lost your position, have you?” 

“No, oh, no!” sobbed Nancy. “It’s only that I’ve 
been so worried and unhappy all day, and it’s such 
a relief to find everything all right. I'll be all 
right myself in a minute.” 

Irene, still mystified, said nothing, but busied 
herself by gently removing Nancy’s hat and pulling | 
off her gloves, while Nancy slowly grew calm. | 

“Was mother very sick yesterday?” she asked, 
at last. | 

“Why, no; she just had one of her old head- 
aches.” 

“Was father in a very serious condition?” 

“Well, hardly. He was gardening a good part 
of the afternoon.” 

“Then, Irene, why did you write me that he was 
‘failing fast’ and that mother was ‘awfully ill’? I 
got the letter this morning, and I’ve been so 
nervous about them all day that I could searcely 
work, and just before closing-time at the office I 
made up my mind that I simply must come home, 
even if I could stay only a few hours, for I have to 
go back on the earliest train to-morrow. Of course, 
at this time of night I had to take a cab from the 
station, and the trip from the station will cost me 
nearly five dollars, and you know we can’t well 
afford to throw that amount away. I don’t see 
how you could send me such an alarming letter.” 

“QO Nannie, I’m so sorry! I didn’t realize how 
my blueness would affect you. I was discouraged 
for a little while yesterday, when mother was in 
bed with the headache and father complained that 
his rheumatism prevented his digging and hoeing 
the way he used to. I felt lonesome, too, because 
my best girl friend has gone away to study music, 
so I scribbled a wail to you. Mother got up quite 
well for tea, and some of the boys and girls hap- 
pened in in the evening, and we had such a jolly 
time I got entirely over my blue mood.” 

“I wish you had waited until then to write. 
Please select your cheerful moments for writing 
tome. It’s hard enough to have to live away from 
home without being worried unnecessarily.” Tears 
again welled up in tired Nancy’s eyes, and Irene, 
throwing her arm round her, said: 
bene Nannie, how thoughtless and selfish I’ve 

een!” 
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AN AMATEUR READER. 


“wes she fine? Wasn’t she dramatic?” 
one woman eagerly asked another, as they 
left the hall. “The things she did with her voice— 
the way she made it sob and quiver in the pathetic 
parts, and get deep and jerky as if it fairly tore 
her heart in the tragic ones, and then soar up high 
and ring out like a clarion at the end! Ellen | 
Allerton’s little Bessy! Shouldn’t you think her | 
mother’d be proud of her?” 

“Umph!” muttered the other, doubtfully. 
“How’s Ellen? Bookish as ever, and her eyes as 
bad? Does Bessy read aloud to her as she used?” 

“Oh, no! Bessy’s style is hardly suited to a 
sick-room, and Ellen’s practically an invalid now,” 
Was the reply. “It’s rather a pity — but you 
wouldn’t want the girl’s abilities repressed.” 

“I shouldn’t. I should want them educated,” | 
retorted her friend. | 

Why, Bessy has been taking lessons in the 
city —” began the other. 

“I know; and she’s learned the use of her voice 
and unlearned how to read. At present—O my 
dear, she merely elocutes! She doesn’t mean 
inything. She’s concerned with separate effects, 

' with consecutive interpretation. When she 

» really mastered her art, her style will suit a 
ick-room as well as an assembly-room. 

\ convalescent friend of mine and her sister, 
‘\o read to her daily for hours, were once staying 
‘he same hotel with a famous actress. One day 
' tired reader’s voice gave out suddenly, and 

actress, who was passing by along the veranda, 

\ the invalid’s disappointment, and volunteered 

0 On with the story. 

It was one of Jane Austen’s novels. She read 
\clightfully, but just as any other person of good 

te, voice and intelligence might have done. 

ther the author, the audience nor the occasion 
ied for strong effects, and she intruded none. 

« rendered with quiet sympathy a quiet tale. 

Once I heard Sir Henry Irving deliver a schol- 
rly address upon the drama, in the course of 
‘ich he had oceasion to quote several dramatic 

‘sages in which, upon the stage, he always 

lieved a tremendous effect. He quoted them 
» “ny other scholar might. They were, at the 
‘1oment, illustrative points, not acted scenes; and 

“ proper rendering was therefore to speak them 
‘telligently, and no more. 

“The two arts of reading aloud and declamation 

ed not and should not conflict, nor bar each 
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aloud that I should choose. As for a ‘reader’ who 
has grown so great she has forgotten how to read 
—but there! Bessy is young yet. Another year, 
and she’ll know better, maybe.” 
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A CASE OF COURTESY. 


“rrhere is always time enough for courtesy,” 

says Emerson, giving voice to a gentle truth 
which too often gets overlooked in the great, 
noisy, workaday world. Mr. Arthur Ruhl in his 


| article on Santiago, published in a recent issue of 


Seribner’s Magazine, gives an instance of polite- 
ness and deference which took on a national 
character. 

The most interesting performance I saw was in 
a schoolhouse. It was a normal school, where a 
number of very earnest young Chileans were 
learning how to teach. All spoke English more or 
less. he principal, a girl of twenty-five, was 
hearing a class read the English fable about the 
hare and the wicked condor. 

“Pooair-r aleetle hare-r-re,”’ they read, in extreme 
embarrassment, for some were quite grown up. 
Then the pape lined up and sang a national song, 
then in English “America.” 
tion to the guests which no Chilean would have 
received in the United States. 

After that the pupils drew a long breath, smiled 


up to the gallery where we stood, and _ quite | 
My Old | 


correctly and with tremendous feeling, “ 

Kentucky Home.” All 1 could do was to put 
myself in the place of a Chilean who should drop 
by chance into a New York school and have the 
Pe ils stand up and sing his national anthem, 
ollowed by an ancient popular song of Chile. 
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FRIENDS ACROSS THE LINES. 
G™= George E. Pickett of the Confederate 
army, as a lad of seventeen, received from 


Mr. Lincoln, then a member of Congress, his ap- | 
| pointment to West Point. The young soldier had | mineral surface on top, which not only 


many friends in the Union army. In MeC/ure’s 


| Magazine his wife describes a touching evidence 


of the unbroken friendship which existed between 
Grant and Pickett. 


General Grant had been a dear friend of my 
soldier’s ever since the Mexican War. At the time 
our first baby was born the two armies were en- 
camped facing each other, and they often swapped 
coffee and tobacco under flags of truce. On the 
occasion of my son’s birth, bonfires were lighted 
in celebration all along Pickett’s line. Grant saw 
them, and sent scouts to learn the cause. When 
they reported, he said to General Ingalls: 

“Haven’t we some kindling on this side of the 
line? Why don’t we strike a light for the young 
Piekett?” 

In a little while bonfires were flaming from the 
Federal line. 

A few days later there was taken through the 
lines a baby’s silver service, engraved : 

“To George E. Pickett, Jr., from his father’s 
Stages, U.S. Grant, Rufus Ingalls, George Suck- 
ey.” 
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A PLACE OF SAFETY. 


its which are serviceable only in fair weather 
W are not of much use to the pioneer of a 
new country. All sorts of vicissitudes present 
themselves to the dweller of the wild regions. 
Mr. Willey, in his “History of the White Moun- 
tains,” gives an instance of a man whose ingenuity 
withstood a cyclone. 


ment. It was so strong hardly — could | 
stand before it. Houses and barns were leveled, | 
trees were whirled about in the air like sticks, | 
and men and women were caught up and carriec 
along for rods. 

One house was razed to the ground, and chairs, 
tables, beds, bedding and children went fiying 
about in the wind. The father of the family, 
snatching his babies from the rude grasp of the 
monster, thrust the little folks’ heads through two 
rails of a fence and left them thus secured, with 
their legs dangling in the wind. He then went to 
look after his other property. 

The five little children remained safe in their 
fastening, and uninjured outrode the tempest. 
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HE COMPLIED. 


distinguished Belgian lady, says a German 
paper, wrote the following note to the famous | 
cellist, Servais: “We give next Thursday a ban- 
quet, followed by a reception and ball. M. de Z. | 
and I shall be most happy to see you with us. | 
Cordially, Baroness de Z. P.S. Do not forget to | 
send your violoncello.” 
The baroness had not long to wait for the artist’s 
a It ran as follows: 
“My Dear Baroness. A pressing engagement 
necessitates my leaving Brussels immediately, so | 
I am forced, though with great regret, to deeline | 


| aed very kind invitation for Thursday. Sincerely, 


rvais. P.S. In accordance with your wish, I 
am sending you my violoncello.” 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


distinguished traveller and war correspondent | 
on a lecture tour in Scotland spoke one night | 
at a little village four miles from a railway-station. 


The chairman of the occasion, after introducing 
the lecturer as “the mon wha’s come here tae 
broaden oor intellects,” said that he felt that a 
wee bit prayer would not be out of place. 

“And, 0 Lord,” he went on, “pit it intae the 
heart o’ this mon tae speak the truth, the hale 
truth, and naething but the truth, and gie us grace 
tae understan’ him.” 

Then, with a glance at the lecturer, the chair- 
man said, “I’ve been a traveller meself!” 


* ¢ 


UNPOETIC FEET. | 


osselyn was feeling blue. He had come home 

from his visit toa New York manager with his 
drama—‘“in rimed hexameters or something like | 
that,” in his wife’s phrase—under his arm. 


As he sat gloomily turning the pages of his | 
rejected manuscript, his wife fixed her eyes on | 
him somewhat critically. He looked disheveled | 
and untidy as well as dejected, and she could not | 
help noticing it. But she was ready to do the | 
wifely part and encourage him to fresh efforts. 

“If only you would pull up your socks a bit,” | 
she said, ‘‘you might easily make a hit.” { 


It was a polite atten- | 


The incident took place in 
the early days of Jackson. 
A terrible tornado passed over the little settle- | 





TO RELIEVE NERVOUSNESS, | 


Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness, | 
take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It rebuilds the nerv- 
ous system. (Adv. 








Illustrated price- 
list and sample 


Post Cards Free. 

free. Send 4 cents for 7 high-grade samples e 
sell no trash, only the best, at about half usual dealers’ 
prices, wholesale and retail, Best bargains in U. 8S. 


JOHN WILCOX, 10 Main St., Milford, N. Y. 


The Hayes Method 


successful because Individual, 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable, Experienced. 70,000 cases. 
References anywhere. WR/TE FOR BOOK 37-¥. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
STAMP 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, 


Natal, Java, ete..and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S., 25e. 

5e. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO EVERY 
READER. 


| The tremendous increase in the price 
of lumber in the last few years has made 
| shingles entirely out of the question on 
most farm buildings. 

In order that every reader of this paper 
may become familiar with a roofing which 
is very much better than shingles and is 
rapidly taking their place, the Barrett 
Manufacturing Company, who are the} 
largest manufacturers of roofing in the 
| world, have offered to send free a sample 
| of their Amatite Roofing to every reader 
of this paper. 

The feature of this roofing is a real 











Beautifies without any injurious after- 
effects. It is prepared of the purest mater- 





ials only, and comes in a Wooden Box, which 
retains the delicate perfume until all is gone. 
Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting EMe 
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Excellent for good teeth—and 
better for poor ones. 

Assures pearl white teeth 

Destroys accumulative tartar. 

Your dentist recommends it— 


| makes coating and painting unnecessary, and he knows. 
- On receipt of 10c.,to 


|but is a splendid fire-retardant. Of we 
| course every farmer will appreciate the Oe Eee gat 
fact that by doing away with painting Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 
and coating it will save time, money, and 91 Franklin St.. Chicage. 
at the same time will make repairs un- 

necessary. 

We suggest that every reader write at 
once for a free sample and illustrated Use oF aa 
booklet. Few things are more impor- a 
tant to the farmer than a good tight roof, 





ver postage, 


> will send you a liberal sample 
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A delightful, fragrant mouth 
wash — with a pleasant 
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apt to cause losses and sickness. 
The request for sample should be ad- 


too. At vourdruggists, 
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: oberrPrars SNP A liberal sample—enough 
dressed to the Barrett Manufacturing PRESERVES THE TEETH to prove te worth sent to 
any ess fo o cover 
Company at New York, Chicago, Phila- | postage 
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Meade & Baker, 


91 Franklin St., Chicago. 
(Formerly Richmond, Va.) 


delphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Boston, | 
| St. Louis, Allegheny, Kansas City, New 
Orleans or Minneapolis. 
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Convenience 

Think of an oven at con- 
venient height to be used 
without stooping! 

Think of a stove that 
cooks the roast with a heat 
either moderate or intense, 
as you wish it! 

Think of a kitchen as 
cool when the roast is done 
as when you began it! 

Think howthe New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove does all 
this and much more! 

Then—last but not least 
—think whether you can 
afford to pass the coming 
summer without this 
comfort-giving stove 
in your kitchen. 


Although the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


gives a very powerful flame, it is mot a heating stove. It does not 
fill a room with suffocating air as a coal range does. The heat of 
the “New Perfection” goes only to the point where domestic work 
requires it; hence the air of the kitchen is very 
little affected by hours of cooking. 

Made in three sizes; if not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 










The One or more Ra 
yo 
Oo LAI Lamps will light 
your house beautifully at very 
little cost. Much more satisfactory than other methods 


of lighting. A steady, powerful light under perfect con- 
trol. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 



































round lithe limbs and body brave 
The water eddies, wave on wave ; 
Strong arm beyond strong arm is curving, 
Stroke after stroke, swift, straight, unswerving ; 
The swimmer, racing with delight, 
Breathes quick and strong where foam is white. 


Or, lazily, a little space, 

The swimmer lies with upturned face 
And half-shut eyes, the heavens viewing, 
Till, blind with blue, he turns, pursuing 
A later wish, soft on his side, 

O’er green and shadowy depths to glide. 


Or, to the shelly floor he speeds, 

Where all is clear,—no taint of weeds 
That clutch and cling,—then swiftly rising, 
The sunlight his cool flesh surprising, 

He swims the old, wide-circling way, 
Head up, skin pink, eyes bright as day. 


A strong, sane, satisfying joy 

He finds and knows, without alloy 

Or bitter after-taste ; sweet breezes, 

And ripples cool, and power that pleases. 
How joyously the time goes by 

In swimming days of warm July! 


* ¢ 
A BLUE-RIBBON MAN. 


. Williamson had left home 

M for the first time.since he 

began his new life. He 

was reluctant to go, but business 

made the trip imperative. The 

last time he had been away he had been arrested 

for intoxication, and he had been in custody so 

many times before that that he had grown to 
expect it. 

His wife had tried to encourage him as he 
started for the station that morning, but she 
had suffered from his weakness so many years 
that she had little expectation that this trip 
would end differently from all the others. 

He had not been away from the house an 
hour before her anxiety became so great that 
she had to talk about it with some one, and she 
went to the minister’s house. The minister 
was not at home, but his wife told her that he 
had left town on the ten-o’clock train that 
morning. 

“Oh, I am so glad!’’ the woman exclaimed. 
‘*Then Richard is safe. Your husband believes 
in him, and will help him keep straight. 
Everybody else has told him that his appetite 
for drink is too strong for him, and that even if 
he had not tasted whisky when he was a boy, 
he would have become a drunkard some time; 
but your husband always treats him as if he 
were a man, and not a child. When the 
Murphy movement was started, and they began 
to hold meetings here, it was your husband 
who encouraged him to sign the pledge and 
wear the blue ribbon. I told him to keep the 
ribbon in sight on his coat while he is away. 
It will help him to remember; but it won’t do 
half so much good as being with a man he trusts 
and likes.”’ 

The wife’s confidence was not misplaced. 
When Mr. Williamson caught sight of the min- 
ister on the train that morning, a sense of relief 
came to him like that which shows itself in the 
face of a doomed man who hears the reading of 
his pardon. He had not felt strong enough for 
the test which he must undergo away from 
home and away from the friends who knew of 
his changed manner of life. 

‘*T’m glad you’re here,’’ he told the minister. 
Then eagerly and anxiously he asked, ‘‘Are 
you going clear through ?’’ 

“No, I get off at Lawtonville.’’ 

‘*T wish you were going all the way. You 
know I haven’t been to the city since—since—I 
put on this ribbon. My old friends there don’t 
know. They’ll want me to have a good time 
with them as we used to. I’ve been afraid I 
couldn’t refuse them. You don’t know how I 
dread it.’’ 

‘Stop dreading it,’’ said the minister. ‘‘You 
are man enough to do your business in the city 
and go home again without going near the 
saloons or meeting your old associates where 
there will be any danger. You have character 
enough to keep your taste for anything from 
getting the better of you. You have proved it 
at home. Now you are going to have the 
opportunity to prove it away from home. When 
you meet your wife and little girl to-night 
you will be proud of the new strength that has 
come to you.’’ 

And so they talked, simply and naturally, as 
man to man, calling, before they parted, upon 
that Strength that cometh not from men, but 
from above. And when Lawtonville was 
reached, and the minister got off, he was 
encouraging and his friend confident. 

That night, in the joy of his safe return to 
his family, Mr. Williamson looked down at the 
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little ribbon bow in his buttonhole, and remarked 
to his wife: 

‘*There are blue ribbons. and blue ribbons. 
lf any man ever deserved to wear one it is the 
minister. He belongs at the head of the class 
of those who help their fellow men.’’ 


* @¢ 


TAKING TORTOISE -SHELL. 


bout the middle of February, when the north 
A is shivering in wintry winds, with an occa- 
sional dash of snow, the turtlers of Nassau 
are getting their little vessels ready for the 
summer cruise in the waters of the Bahama 
Islands, running as far south as Grand Turk and 
the Caicos group, and even to the waters of Santo 
Domingo, in search of the highly prized hawkbill 
turtle—in zoélogy Eretmochelys imbricata, ex- 
plains Mr. Joseph A. Howells in the New York 
Sun. This is the turtle that furnishes the tortoise- 
shell, also called caret. These shells are worth 
from five dollars to twenty dollars a pound, ac- 
cording to thickness and markings. 


A turtle boat is ordinarily a little schooner about 
thirty feet long and fourteen feet beam, but of 
course they vary in size. They are seaworthy and 
simple in rig. The merchants of Nassau fit out 
hundreds of these vessels, each of which carries a 
number of small boats, with two men to each boat, 
a cook, who has charge of the vessel when the 
men are off after turtles, and an extra man on the 
larger vessels. 

The usual equipment is about as follows: For 
fifteen tons or smaller vessels, five boats and 
eleven men; twenty tons, eight boats and eighteen 
men; thirty tons, ten boats and go gm men. 
The small boats are about eleven fee ey flat- 
bottomed and quite seaworthy. When not in use 
pans A are nested amidships on each side of the 

as 


mast. 

Each small boat is equipped with an oar for 
sculling, a water-glass, a wooden box twelve inches 
long and ten inches square, in one end of which is 
fitted, water-tight, an ordinary window-pane ; fift 
or sixty fathoms of i rope attached to a conica: 
net six feet deep with by IH py mesh, at 
the bottom of which is a half-inch iron hoop four 
= one-half feet in diameter, and weighted with 
le 


When the vessel reaches the hunting-grounds, 
the boats are put over and seatter about for a mile 
or more. Each boat has an expert turtler, who 
lies at the bow with his face close to the water- 
glass, which is immersed three or four inches 
under the surface of the water. Through this he 
searches the bottom from six to twenty or thirty 
fathoms below, which in those clear waters is 
plainly visible. 

The man in the stern sculls the boat, the fisher- 
man signaling with his bare feet the course he 
wants taken. When he sees a turtle he carefull 
lowers the net and drops it over his game, which 
immediately tries to escape, but becomes entangled 
in the meshes and is soon landed in the boat. 

As the hawkbill is hunted for the shell on _ its 
back, when taken aboard _the vessel it is killed 
and the shell is removed. If it is wanted, the best 

arts of the meat are saved for food, but the rest 
s cast into the sea. Thousands of pounds of soup 
material are thus wasted; for next to the green 
turtle, the hawkbill is the best for soup that is 
= If a canning outfit were attached to a 
turtler, a large amount of valuable material could 
be saved. 

Turtle-fishing is attended with the proverbial 
fisherman’s luck. Sometimes the crew—which 
works on shares—will take one hundred and eighty 
pounds in three months, and again not half as 
much. Sometimes the catch in three months will 
amount to one thousand dollars. The value of the 
shells varies greatly. The average hawkbill will 
be worth from five dollars to twenty-five dollars. 
The most valuable are those termed “lantern- 
backed,” and the clear shell is worth twenty-five 
dollars a pound. 


® © 


UNWELCOME NEIGHBORS. 


here are some creatures with which it is not 

| pleasant to come into close contact, although 

they be harmless in themselves. This was 

the experience of Mr. Fred Ober, as he describes 

it in his “Camp in the Caribbees.” One night the 

tents of his party were pitched in a wood near the 

coast, and a bed of fresh leaves was made up for 
him. He goes on to say: 


Later I was awakened by a —— eg the 
leaves as of objects crawling over them ut 
out my hand and drew it back in terror. It had 
come in contact with the biggest bug in the world. 
I seemed as hard as iron and its mandibles 
were as long as my finger. I could hear it bur- 
rowing through the leaves and feel it crawlin 
over me, and unable to endure it, I sprang up, an 
witha cry rushed to the open air. The perspiration 
rolled off me and 7! hands twitched nervously. 

My native boys lighted a torch and examined 
the leaves. When they drew out three beetles 
almost as —_ as my hand, and I regarded them 
with terror, they burst into fits of laughter. 

“Ah, monsieur very fear; he ’fraid of razor- 


grinder. 

“What’s that you call it?” 

“Persons say ‘razor-grinder.’ ” 

“Does he er nd razors?” 

“Ah, no! but he make noise like he make to 
grind. Hark zat noise!” 

Through the forest sounded a sharp whizzing, 
the like of which is made by the perambulating 
razor- and knife-grinder. 

The beetle is provided with two long mandibles 
above his mouth. With these, as with a thumb 
and finger, he seizes hold of a small branch of a 
tree, and with his wings he whirls himself around 
slowly at first, but increasing so rapidly that it 
produces a continuous whir. He keeps this up 
until the limb is severed. 

My largest specimen of this beetle measures six 
and a quarter inches. Such beetles are named 
Hercules, and they bear their title modestly, for 
they do not presume upon their size and strength 
to annoy man nor their insect neighbors. They 
are strict vegetarians, and lead a happy and inno- 
cent life on the treetops or on the ground. 


* @¢ 


BASEBALL UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


t has recently been shown that baseball is un- 
questionably of American origin, and that the 
first game was played in New York State. 
Further proof of its nationality is not needed when 
spring comes over the fields, for there is “ocular 
demonstration” in every vacant lot. A stroller in 
the slums of one of our big cities reports the fol- 
lowing incident: 
Down in Ward 12 there is the most frightful con- 
rr and crowding of the population imaginable. 

he children Play in the streets amid the drays 
and ash-carts. Yet even here baseball is enthusi- 
asticall rr. though I never would have 
believed it had I not fallen into conversation with 
a butcher on the corner. 

“That’s a good game,” he remarked. 

“What game? here?” I asked. 





“You are a stranger, I see. There is a baseball 





yz going on right under our eyes. See_that 
»y in a red shirt with a broom-handle? Well 
he’s the batter. No, over there, behind that load 
of barrels. The chap side of the—one—two—the 
third van—the one that’s going away from us—is 
the pitcher. There! see himthrow! The catcher 
is the lad sitting on the curb. He is scared of the 
police, and doesn’t dare stand up. Across the 
street at the letter-box is first base, and that boy 
with a bundle of papers way down the line is 
center field. Tenement Number 96 is short to-day 
because there’s measles, so we are not playing 
but one fielder. You’re out!’ he called, suddenly, 
and then, turning to me ~ “I’m umpiring for 
’em, you see,” he remarked. 

Just then a fire-alarm rang in, and the opposing 
nines sifted out of the tangle to run to the blaze. 
Baseball certainly is the great American game. 
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MY JOURNEY 
&F By Kate Lawrence WH 
orse nor camel, frigate nor car, 
Take me to-night on my journey far; 


Noiseless and swift will the motion be, 
Over mountain, desert and sea. 


Purse nor scrip for my venture bold, 
Never a wrap if the night be cold; 
Gold nor silver to check my speed, 
Nothing I take, for I have no need. 


Maid nor valet my steps attend ; 
Hired servant nor trusted friend ; 
Map nor compass to be my guide; 
I shall be met on the other side. 


Unknown the way, yet I have no fears— 

Perhaps at parting a few brief tears— 

Hope my guidon, and Faith my wings; 
“Life evermore,” my spirit sings. 


* ¢ 
THE BOARDING-HOUSE NOVEL. 


he “remunerative guests” who gathered at 

the breakfast-table in Mrs. Seavey’s base- 

ment dining-room were all assembled, with 
the exception of the medical student. It was a 
dark morning, and nobody looked particularly 
cheerful. 


“I’d like to know who took ‘Mrs. Romaine’s 
Brother’ out of the parlor last night,’ said the 
music teacher, looking round the room with an 
accusing gaze. “I’d’lotted on half an hour with it 
after I came back from the concert last night, and 
it was gone. I’m just at the place where Muriel 
tells Henry that within two days’ time she’ll 
restore —”’ 

“Oh, please don’t tell!” cried Mrs. Seavey. “You 
know I’m trying to read it, and I’m way behind 
= the rest of you, I so seldom have any spare 

ime. 

“Here’s Mr. Cutting with ‘Mrs. Romaine’s 
Brother’ under his arm,” said the stout young man 
from the corner drug-store as the medical student 
entered the room. “See here, you can’t take that 
off to the hospital with you; we’re all reading it. 
What are you doing with a novel, anyway?” 

“Why, somebody told me about the scene where 
Henry discovers that his eyes —’”’ began the med- 
ical student, laying the book on the table; but 
before he could say any more the music teacher 
and the tre | woman from the library cried out. 

“Don’t!” they besought him. “Don’t! We 
haven’t got to that!” 

“What do you think of Muriel’s carrying off that 
little boy after the accident?” asked the stout 
young man. “Do you suppose —”’ 

“Oh, does she really carry little Edward off?’ 
asked the philanthropic elderly lady. “I haven’t 
got to that; but I’ve anticipated something of the 
sort when I read about the nurse, and that she 
was really the one —” 

“IT know it!” exclaimed the little stenographer. 
“But you just wait till = get to the end. Of 
course she never would have broken off her en- 
—- to Henry except that she knew from 


e way he acted that there was something between | 


him and her brother, and when —”’ 

“Did she break her engagement?” cried the 
stout young man, the music teacher, the librarian 
and the elderly philanthropist in chorus, while the 
medical student looked interested. 

“Oh, yes,” said the little stenographer. “Why, I 
knew from the first she’d never marry Henry; and 
when Alfred —” 

“Who’s Alfred?” came in another chorus. 

“Oh, haven’t you got as far as that?” asked the 
little senogran er, in-a pitying tone. “Why, when 
she took that long ride to the next camp before 
dayli ht —” 


Oh, the next camp!” echoed the chorus. 
“T must read on as far as that this morning,” 
said the philanthropic lady; but Mrs. Seavey 
ressed her d to her head and rose from the 


le. 

“If the friends will excuse me,” she said, in her 
most conciliatory tone, “my back is peining me 
= morning, and I’m going to my room for a little 
rest.” 


There were polite murmurs of regret as Mrs. 
Seavey went toward the door, but as she paused 
for a moment beside the medical student, quick 
glances passed between her guests, full of intelli- 
gence. 

“T hope you aren’t studying too hard,” said Mrs. 
Seavey, in her most motherly way. She allowed 
her hand to rest for a moment on the medical 
student’s shoulder; it then slipped to the table; 
and when she removed it, she also removed “Mrs. 
Romaine’s Brother.” 

“Dear me!” said the stout young man. “Is it 
possible we shall all be driven to getting library 
cards of our own?” 


® © 


OLD-TIME SAIL-DRILL. 


ne of the dangers and one of the hardest 

tasks of the man-of-war’s man vanished 

out of his life when, with the supplanting 
of the frigate by the steam cruiser, the old-time 
sail-drill became a thing of the past. Fleets, in the 
old days, were continually exercised in making 
and shortening sail, shifting spars, and all similar 
manceuvers aloft, says Capt. J. W. Gambier of 
the British navy in his “Links in My Life.” As 
the greatest rivalry existed among the crews as to 
which ship should carry out an evolution first, 
accidents were frequent. Hardly a drill day 
passed without men being seriously injured. 

Once, yy | a drill in Kiel harbor, where the 
rivalry in the fleet was increased by the eagerness 
of foreign ships to compete with the English, an 
unfortunate French midshipman went head first 
from the mizzen cross-trees of the French flag-ship 
to the deck. 

That numbers of accidents should take place in 
sail-dirill was not astonishing when one remembers 
that spars —— perhaps seventy or eighty 
feet long and weighing two or three tons were 
whisked about with bewildering speed with 
nothing but men’s hands and brains to guide them; 
hundreds of men crammed into a space of a few 











hundred square feet, where nothing but the most 
marvelous organization and discipline could avert 
death on deck or aloft. 

To the landsman, who understood nothing of the 
difficulty involved in yam | shifting these great 
masts and yards, or in reefing and furling thou- 
sands of square feet of stiff canvas,— wy wet 
or half-frozen,—the rapidity with which it was 
done was perhaps the chief wonder. 

Ropes, running like lightning through blocks 
that were instantly too hot from friction to be 
touched, had to be checked to within a few inches, 
requiring the utmost coolness and presence of 
mind; while the officer in command _ had to super- 
intend what to the uninitiated looked like a tangled 
mass of cordage, but which was in reality no more 
in confusion than the threads in a loom. 

In an instant this officer might see something 

oing wrong; to delay a single second meant a 

trible ae a one, alow and aloft, 
was relying on his judgment. 

“Belay!” “Ease away!” 

The order came in an instant. The boatswain’s 
mates repeated it in a particular call which this 
life-and-death necessity soon taught every one to 
understand; the shrill whistles rising above the 
din of tramping feet and ——- ropes, or the 
thunderous crash of the great sails in the wind. 
Death had been averted—or not. If not, you 
looked up and saw some unfortunate man turning 
head over heels in the air. Your heart stood still. 
Would he catch hold of something, even if only to 
break his fall? Or would he come battering on 
the deck? It was a mere ——- f he was 
killed ones it generally stopped the drill for 
the day. It he was only ser — injured, the 
drill went on, for this was part of the lesson that 
must be learned, that in peace, as in war, one 
must take his chances. 


* © 


CREATING AN OPPORTUNITY. 


ire having broken out in the basement of an 
F ancient business block, the uninsured stocks 

in two of the three tiny shops that the struc- 
ture contained were badiy damaged by water and 
smoke. For a time Baptiste Coderre, the third 
merchant, rejoiced heartily at his escape from fire 
and flood; but when, a few days after the dis- 
aster, his two neighbors began to advertise fire 
sales, Coderre’s countenance fell by perceptible 
degrees. 


It fell still further when the sympathetic towns- 
people, desirous of helping the afflicted,— and 
getting bargains,— flocked to these widely adver- 
tised sales. 

All day long the damp, smoky and untidy shops 
of Duprau and Drolette were thronged with eager 
customers, while the clean, orderly and perfectly 
dry establishment of Baptiste Coderre remained 
practically deserted. Finally, dragging a — 
customer inside, almost by main force, Baptiste 
unburdened his soul. 

“Monsieur, you are a man of 
behol’ dose shop of Cyrille 
Drolette. Behol’ som more 
W’ich ees look more dry, more clean, more best, 
hey? W’ich ees smell the more bettaire, hey? 
Come, now, tole me dat, hey? 

“But look you, monsieur, who weel buy dose 
clean dry-good hoff me w’en he can purchase som 
wet two-dollaire hat reduce up to t’ree-forty-nine 
hon top dose store of Drolette, or som towel wit’ 
beeg hole burn hon herself at same price as new 
wit’ Duprau? 

“Br-r-r-r!_ She ees make me mad hon myself, 
dose fire! She ees make me som more mad, dose 
most foolish customaire. 

“Monsieur, you are ge friend by me. Lend 
me dose helper hand. Monsieur, eef you weel but 
— you are som lunatic, break yourself into 
dese shop to-night,—here ees de key,—spill ink hon 
top hall dose las’-year shirt-vaist, me, I weel geeve 
you fi-seex dollaire of dose profit. But yes, mon- 
er , , Weel hold som beeg, beeg ink sale. 

r-r-r-r!’ 


reeption. Kindly 
uprau, of Eusebe 
dese shop of me. 


* ¢ 


A WELL-EARNED PUNISHMENT. 


t is refreshing, sometimes, to know of swift 
| retribution following a practical joke. The 

mischief-maker whose exploit is related by 
Jenny M. Parker in her “Story of Rochester” got 
no more than he deserved, and gotit at once. The 
time and place were at the celebration of the com- 
pletion of the grand embankment on the Erie 
Canal, or as it was familiarly called, “Clinton’s Big 
Ditch.” 


The commissioners were to PS over this part 
of the canal in a special boat, and there was a 
great turnout to see them. Up and down the bank 
rode mounted officers, plumed and buttoned, in 
spotless uniform. 

The famous embankment was fifteen hundred 
feet long and eighty feet high, and was one of the 
remarkable features of the canal. At each end of 
the embankment were stop-gates, in case of a 
break. If they were called into use they could be 
lifted instantly by some one jumping into the 
water and starting them by the weight. Other- 
wise it took several minutes to set the mechanism 
in action. This fact offered an opportunity for 
heroism; a chance to win glorious fame by saving 
the country from inundation. 

As the time drew near for the commissioners to 

ut in an appearance, the crowd grew denser. 

hile they were waiting, and getting a little im- 
patient at the delay, a shrill cry rose from the 
embankment: 

“It’s going! It’s going! It’s breaking away!” 

Instantly there was a panic, and the crow: 
scampered in all directions. The smartly arrayed 
officers did not forget their duty as servants of the 
=. Into the canal they leaped, and in a trice 

he gates sprang up. The new uniforms were 
soaked and the plumes spoiled. - 

It did not take long to discover that the alarm 
was false. Then the crowd turned and_pursuc«! 
the prec ene. They found him hiding and 
trembling in terror, and carried him to the mi!! 
flume, where they threw him in, to let him strug! 
out as best he could. ; 

After that righteous judgment they returned i! 
good season to see the commissioners pass. 


* ¢ 


IT SERVED A PURPOSE. 


t the top of the stairway in the Grigson dwe! 
A ing there was a board that emitted a lou 
creak whenever anybody stepped on i 
Mr. Grigson was always intending to “have t) 
thing fixed,” but never did it, and by comn« 
consent the members of the family usually step)’ 
over it, particularly when the head of the fami 
had gone to bed. 


One_ night, Lage | late, just as Mr. Grigson w 
dropping off to s cep. somebody stepped on th 
= , and it gave forth its customary loud p!- 

st. 

“There you go again!” he angrily called 0! 
“That’s you this time, John! Pretty time of nig 
for you to be getting to bed!” 

John, the eldest son, made no response, ! 
instead there was a rush and a jump down t 
stairs that brought the whole household into t 
hall just in time to hear the front door slam. 
hurried investigation disclosed a bag of valuab! 
which a frightened burglar had left. 





The board still squeaks. 
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THE “BANANA BOY.” 

By Elizabeth Hill. 
onely little Ned Goodwin stood at the gate, 
¢ watching for the ‘‘banana boy.’’ Twice 
a week, at noontime, the banana boy 
turned aside from his route along the main road 

and pushed his cart up to the Goodwin gate. 

Pretty soon the hand-cart appeared round the 
corner, and then Ned saw with surprise that 
the banana boy had a little one trotting beside 
him—a dark, curly-headed youngster, about as 
large as Ned himself. The little boy was chat- 
tering blithely, but as they drew near, he gazed 

at Ned with shy yet friendly eyes. 
‘*My leetle brudder,’’ said the banana boy, as 
he wheeled his cart up. ‘‘He play with you.”’ 
He took a box of food from the cart, and 
seated himself on the grass. 
**Come,’’ he said to the 





“‘Go right home and fetch him to 
me,”’ said Mrs. Goodwin. ‘‘I will take 
care of him until he gets well again.’’ 

So the banana boy brought his little brother 
to Mrs. Goodwin, and she nursed him. Carlo 
sat beside him for hours, singing softly sweet 
Italian songs, the folk-songs of his own home 
land, in a voice that was pure and sweet. 
Then, when the little brother began to mend, 
and the big one had to leave him by day to go 
on the banana route, always at evening-time 
the singing was resumed. ‘‘Sing, Carlo, sing !’’ 
the voice coaxed; and the sweet notes would 
swell and soar—gaily now, because the little 
brother was better and Carlo was happy. He 
was such a good brother; he could not do 
enough in every way for the little sick one. 

‘*How he loves that child!’’ said Mrs. 
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Goodwin to the doctor. ‘‘It is like a| 
father’s, and how he sings to him!’’ 
And the doctor agreed and said that 
such a wonderful voice ought to be cultivated. 

‘‘T think so myself,’’ replied Mrs. Goodwin. 
**T do not think that anything beautiful should | 
be wasted, and if Carlo has a voice, some way | 
shall be found to teach him. I will write a note 
to our organist, and ask him to call this evening | 
while Carlo is singing.’’ 

So Mrs. Goodwin wrote the note, and the 
organist came; and before long Carlo was 
taking a singing lesson twice a week. And 
now he does not peddle bananas, but works for 
the doctor, and goes to evening-school. The 
little brother goes to school, too—with Ned, 
while both of the boys live at Ned’s home, so 
Ned is never lonely, and Carlo sings merrily. 





PUZZLES. 


1, CHARADE. 
My first is done by the Prince of Wales 
(He says so, and the world believes him), 
And the humblest mariner that sails, 
Until the watch below relieves him. 


I’m sure you'll recognize my next. 

He’s sober, steady, patient, plodding; 
And always quoted as a text 

To give the lazy folks a prodding. 
“y. whole is sought and feared by dames. 

hey sigh without it, with it, grumble. 

It oft the proudest spirit tames, 

Though its position is so humble. 


2. ANAGRAMS OF HISTORIC CHARACTERS 

CELEBRATED IN VERSE. 

Lin hid his paper. Join her rooms. 
crib, Abe. This slim sedan. 


Air the far 


3. HIDDEN VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 
Find a grain of corn in a tree; one in your 
eye; one in the zodiac; one 
in a high projection, and 
one in the name of a Roman 








child, and the little brother 
snuggled at the big broth- 
er’s side and reached up 
for a piece of bread—never 
once taking his gaze from 
Ned’s face. 

Ned felt excited and bash- 
ful. To have a boy to play 
with! What fun! But he 
was not very polite about 
it—he turned and ran as 
fast as he could go to his 
mother. 

‘‘Mother! Mother!’ he 
shouted. ‘‘A boy! The ba- 
nana boy’s little brother !’” 

Mrs. Goodwin went down 
to the gate to see the little 
boy who had come to play 
with Ned. When the bana- 
na boy saw her he stood 
up, pulled off his cap and 
smiled. 

**My leetle brudder,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘He all lona. 
Got no mudder—jusa me. 
I taka heem away from 
streeta boys. You leetle 
boy, he all lona, too. Dey 
playa some.’’ 

“What is his name?’’ 
asked Mrs. Goodwin. 

*““Tony,”? answered the 
banana boy. ‘‘An-to-nio.’’ 

“‘And yours?’’ she 
asked. 

‘““My name Carlo. We 
’Merican boys now. I talka 
*Merican to heem all time.’’ 
The big brother smilingly 
stroked the little one’s curly 





A WEDDING IN JUNE. 





mother. Find fruit in two 
lines; in an injury; and in 
mending. Find a vegetable 
in something odd; a tree in 
a sweet substance; and a 
growth in a firm hold. 


4. VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 
Start, if you please, with pa- 
rans many, 
And take away a homelike 
bird ; 
To your remainder, if you 
have any, 
a pronoun, a little 
wore 
Then you will have a plant 
right sweet, 
— poets will always 


ve; 

From it subtract the warmth 
that’s meet, 

And then add 

thing’s above. 

If you have done your work 
quite right 

The name of a bird will come 
to sight. 


when a 


5. DINNER ANAGRAMS. 

Stop! not much. Vale scut- 
tle. I not slender! Scarfille. 
Use a gas. Curs mashed a 
Ham burst a keg. D. 


rug. 
Red keys 


O. K. use massage. 


trussed. Bring lamps. Dirt 
grapes. We strewruin. He 
each seed. We reads best. 


Ripe brass. Ah, bless me, 
no! Use sickle pod. Be off 
till fee. 


6. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in maid, but not in 


girl; 

My second is in love, but not 
in hate ; 

My third is in loup, and also 
in curl; 

My fourth is in fish, but not 
in bait; 

My fifth is in bread as well as 


cake. 
My whole, though small, much 
commotion can make. 


i. GEOGRAPHY GAME, 
The boys brought home a 














new game from college. 





head with a loving caress. 

When the lunch was 
over, Ned and the little brother played together, 
and while they were running and shouting, 
Mrs. Goodwin came down to the gate again. 

“TI hope you will bring him often,’’ she said 
0 the banana boy. ‘‘You might wheel your 
‘t in at the carriage gate, and then they can 

ity on the lawn.’’ 

So twice a week the two boys came to eat 
their dinner under the Goodwin elms, and Ned 
ate with them. Mrs. Goodwin saw that they 
had plenty of milk to drink, and the food that 
“ie supplied made it a feast to the visitors. 
‘\iter dinner there was always a half-hour of 
fun for the little ones; and for the next. three 
‘ays Ned could talk of nothing else. 
_ At last, one day the banana boy came alone. 
‘lis face looked troubled, and he was absent- 
juinded and sad. 

“What is the matter, Carlo?’ asked Mrs. 
Goodwin, ‘‘And where is Tony ?”’ 

“He ees seeck, ma’am. I hafa leave heem 
all lona,?? 

“Isn't there any one to look after him?’’ 

“No, ma’am. Da woman nex’ door, she go 
‘way to worka. I musta go queeck now.” 





EX TINGUISHED. | 


BY J. W. FOLEY. 


- tk boy stood on the burning deck, whence all but him had fled”— 
When Tommy Gibbs stood up to speak he had it in his head, 
But when he saw the schoolroom full of visitors, he knew, 
From his weak knees and parching tongue, the words had all fled, too. 


“The boy stood on the burning deck”—a second time he tried, 
But he forgot about the boy, or if he lived or died; 
He only knew the buming deck was something nice and cool 
Beside the rostrum where he stood that awful day in school. 


“The boy stood on the burning deck” —he felt the flames and smoke. 
His tongue was thick, his mouth was dry, he felt that he would choke. 
And from the far back seats he heard a whisper run about: 

“Come back, Tom, and take your seat. 








They've put the fire out!” 





While Dick was out of the 

room the company selected 

the name of a city, river or 
mountain. When he returned Fred asked him 
a number of geographical names, and Dick was 
able each time to tell which one had been agreed 
upon. Here are some of the questions in_ their 
proper order, with Dick’s answers. How did he 
do it? 

Chicago, London, Paris, St. or , Lyons 
(all no), Brooklyn (yes). The Alps, Rockies, 
Catskills (no), Adirondacks (yes). Manchester 
(no), Liverpool (yes). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Williams, Yale, Northwestern, Hobart, Ober- 
lin, Ann Arbor, Hamilton, Brown, Dartmouth, 
Johns Hopkins, Union, Cornell, Amherst, Bow- 
doin, Princeton, Columbia, California, Tufts, An- 
dover. 

2. 1. “To every bird its own nest is charming.” 
1. “A contented mind is a fair fortune.” 111. 
“Give your tongue more holidays than your hands 
and eyes.” Iv. “A new broom sweeps clean.” 
v. “Make ney while the sun shines.” vi. “A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss.” 


8. Satisfactory. 

4. 1. Timepiece. 11. Stamp. 

5. April, January, December, April, February, 
June, August, July, November, September, Octo- 
ber, March. 

6. Buttercup, pennyroyal, snapdragon, 
rose, passion-flower, snowdrop. 

7. 1. Fools, cap—foolscap. 11. Fir, kin—firkin. 
111. Nap, sack—knapsack. Iv. Dog, star—dog-star. 


moss- 
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Make money selling 
LIVE AGENTS “2sz 

SEVEN PIECE 
Send for sworn statement of big KIT EN SET. 


»rotits. Experience unnecessary. Outfit free. 
HOMAS MFG. CO., 7821 N St., Dayton, O. 


WIZARD Niekel-pitd 
REPEATING on 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 

any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber 
Holster 10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order or stam; . Nocoins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 


Strong Arms 


For 1 0c. in stamps or coin. 
I will send, as long as they last, one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
build up shoulders,arms, forearms 
and hands without any apparatus. They 
are beautifully illustrated with twenty 
haif-tene cuts. Regular price, 2 cents. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
211 Barker Bidg., 110 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 


Table Refinement. 









Fires and re- Ss 











To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. * 


Saves table linen and 

china. Easy to wash. 

Inquire of First-Class Dry 
Goods House. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment in the World 


Style Book Free 


The new styles now worn in New York City are pic- 
tured in this FREE Style Book. And every garment is 
offered at the famous “NATIONAL” prices—that means 
economy for you. Why not see for yourself what New 
York is wearing? Why not learn true economy in 
buying at the “ NATIONAL”? Why not send for our 
PREE Style Book TO-DAY? 






Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 






























The New 
Striped Waists 
C 2172 —Shirt- atu 
Waist of Silk Fin- f° 


» in 
blue with white 
corded stripes. 
Colored shirt- 
waists are ex- 
tremely fash- 
ionable. ts 
is made with a 
plainshirt back 
and buttons in 
front under a 
box-plait. The 
sleevesare long 
and terminate 
in soft cuffs. 
The _ stock of 
white piqué 
and the tie are 
included. Sizes 
82 to 44 bust. 


Price . $1.98 


$198 


SKIRT 
No. C 3111 


$648 


The New 


Voile Skirt 
Pay - —Skirt of 


Worsted Vole, in 
black only, 
handsome M 
trimmed wit 

two bias folds 
of taffeta sep- 
arated by three 
narrow taffeta 
straps. Nine- 
teen gores, 
stitehed to a 
little below 


falling in 
jeep, grace- 

ful side-plaits, 
which flare fash- ? 
ionably. Sizes 22 

to 8% inch waist, 36 to 44 
front length. Price, wi 

drop-s! 


READY-MADE APPAREL — Our Free Style Book shows 
a complete assortment of Réady- Made Apparel for 
women and children—the most stylish, the best and 
most complete line offered in America. 


THE “ NATIONAL” POLICY.—We pay all Postage 
or Expressage on our to any part of the United 
States. Your Money Back if You Ask For It. 

Write TO-DAY for your copy of Our Free Style Book 
of New York Fashions, and if you wish a Tailor-Made 
Suit or Skirt ask for samples of materials and state 
colors you wear. 


National Cloak and Suit Company 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


IN outward a) rance 
the Worth Shoe does 
not differ from other fine 
shoes except in superior 
finish and in exceptional 
beauty of shape, but it is 
decidedly unlike them in 
having the celebrat 
Worth Cushion Sole—the 
sole that resists dampness 
and has justly been 
termed “‘a mattress for 
the foot.” 


DAVID CUMMINGS The o h 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cushion Sh 
Waker of Shoes for §5 yrs. Sole oe 
has so many advantages resulting from the use of 
this sole that we cannot take space here to tell you 
all about it, but our Booklet tells the story com- 
plete. You save shoe leather, save the stockings, 


save health, save nerves, save money. 
Try the Worth Shoe and prove it. e 


MEN'S $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 


WOMEN’S 
$2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
If your dealer will 
not supply you 
we'll sell 
direct. 
















Send dealer’s name 
and ask for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 
Dept. E, 406 Washington St. 

Boston, Mass. ; 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








SL gprg weaned Currency Bills.—The House 
of Representatives, May 14th, by a vote of 
184 to 145, passed the Vreeland emergency cur- 
rency bill. It was a party vote, except that 15 
Republicans voted with the Democrats against 
the bill. In the Senate the next day the bill 
was amended by striking out all after the 
enacting clause, and substituting a modified form 
of the Aldrich bill, which had previously passed 
the Senate. The bill was sent to a conference 
committee, but at the time this account closed 
the members of the committee had failed to find 
any basis of an agreement, and there seemed to 
be no prospect of legislation on the subject at 
this session. e 


he Chief Difference between the two 
bills is that the emergency currency provided 
for in the Aldrich bill is based on bonds of 
states, counties and municipalities ; whereas the 
Vreeland bill provides for the issue of currency 


~| by national clearing-house associations, organ- 
}| ized for the purpose, the currency to be based 


upon any securities, including commercial paper, 
which the banks constituting the associations 
may hold. Each bill fixes the maximum issue 
of emergency currency at $500,000,000; each 
imposes a heavy tax upon the curreney, with 
a view to its retirement when an emergency has 
passed; and each provides for the appointment 
of a commission to investigate currency condi- 
tions. ® 


ocialist Nominations.—For the third 

time, the Socialist party has nominated 
Eugene V. Debs of Indiana for President. In 
1900 Mr. Debs received 87,814 votes at the elec- 
tion, and in 1904 he polled 402,283 votes. Benja- 
min Hanford of New York was again nominated 
as the candidate for Vice-President on the 
same ticket. ° 


Franco-British Exhibition, which was 

opened at London, May 14th, with cere- 
monies in which the Prince of Wales, the French 
ambassador and other French and British digni- 
taries participated, derives special interest from 
the fact that it is intended as an expression of 
the complete entente cordiale which has been 
established between the two countries. The 
exhibition covers 200 acres, and contains ex- 
amples of the products, arts and manufactures 
of France and England and their colonies. 

® 


 pmenigy which is now a dependency of Den- 
mark, although with a constitution and 
administration of its own, will be united with 
Denmark on equal terms in a ‘*United Danish 
Empire’’ if a plan of union framed by a joint 
committee of the Danish and Icelandic parlia- 
ments, and recently presented to King Frederick, 
isadopted. Under this plan Iceland will become 
a free, autonomous and independent country, 
united to Denmark by a common king and 
common interests and a common ministry of 
foreign affairs. e 


General Arbitration Treaty with 
Japan has been negotiated by Secretary 
Root. It is similar to those with other countries 
recently ratified by the: Senate, and like those, 
provides for the settlement of disputes of a legal 
nature or relating to the interpretation of treaties. 
It does not cover questions which affect the 
honor or independence of the two nations, or 
which involve the interests of a third state. 
& 
erman Finances.—Naval expansion, the 
increase of the peace footing of the army, 
and other large government enterprises are sub- 
jecting the German treasury to a severe strain. 
To the appropriations committee of the Reichstag 
the German secretary of the treasury recently 
explained that it would be necessary to borrow 
$250,000,000 during the next 5 years, even 
if there were no increase in the regular appro- 
priations during that period. ; 
& 


4’ py Tercentenary.—The celebration 
of the 300th anniversary of the founding 
of Quebec, next month, is to be the occasion of a 
visit from the Prince of Wales, who will leave 
Portsmouth, England, July 16th, on a fast 
cruiser, and will reach Quebec on the 23d. The 
British Atlantic fleet will sail in advance of the 
prince, to be in readiness to welcome him to 


.| Canadian waters and to assist in the celebration. 


French and American squadrons will also be 
present; and a feature of the celebration will 
be the inauguration of a monument on the 
Plains of Abraham to Wolfe and Montcalm 
and the men who fought under them for the 
possession of Canada. 


* 


ecent Deaths.—Rear - Admiral Charles 

Whiteside Rae, engineer-in-chief of the 
navy, died at Washington, May 14th, aged 
nearly 61 years.——Bishop Ignatius Frederick 
Horstmann, of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Cleveland, died May 13th, aged 68 years. — 
Ludovie Halévy, French novelist and dramatic 
author, a member of the Academy, died May 
8th, aged 74 years. 
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Heavy Canvas Hammocks 


Canvas Hammocks have become very popular because they are so 
cool and comfortable. It is not strange, therefore, that manufacturers 
have experienced considerable difficulty in filling their orders during 

the past season. 

It is now generally agreed that for real service a Canvas 
Hammock cannot be excelled. They may be left out- 
doors the entire season without injury, dry quickly 

after a storm, and are very durable. 
The Hammock we offer is made of heavy white 
canvas, 40x82 inch bed, with a canvas covered 
bow spreader and heavy lead- 


ba ~ DD ing cords. 
Ga ° a 
NS een Y 
a THE OFFER. 


The Hammock with Spreader given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 60c. extra. Price $1.75. Sent by express, 
es in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 








The “Expert” Fishing 
Tackle Outfits 


The intrinsic value of these Outfits has surprised every purchaser. 
If the articles were purchased separately they would cost more than 
double our price. Each Outfit guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory. 











OUTFIT No. 1. Bamboo Rod and Brass Click Reel given for one 
new subscription and 15c. extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


The Rod is made of Calcutta split bamboo, 3-piece, with nickel 
mountings, rings and keepers, cork grip, and furnished with a cloth- 
partitioned bag. The Reel is of brass, 40-yard size. 


OUTFIT No. 2. Given for one new subscription, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price 85c., post-paid. 


This Outfit consists of 1 Oil Silk Trout Line, 25 feet ; 3 Drab Cotton 
Lines, assorted sizes, 30 feet each; 1 Braided Cotton Pickerel Line, 
25 feet; 1 Linen Trout Line, 30 feet; 6 Adjustable Sinkers, assorted ; 
2 Bass Flies, ‘‘ Montreal,’’ ‘‘Coachman’’; 2 Trout Flies; 1 nickel- 
plated Fluted Spoon Hook; 1 3-foot Trout Leader; 1 3-foot Bass 
Leader; 2 dozen Kirby Hooks, assorted; 1 box Split Shot; 1 Wood 
Float, 13% inches; 6 Snelled Hooks; 3 Brass Box Swivels, assorted. 


++ + + 


Sterling Silver Belt Pins 


We offer three very attractive Belt 
Pins, each made of Solid Sterling 
Silver, 925/1000 fine. While these are 
suitable for all the year wear, they 
are particularly appropriate for the 
summer season, to worn with 
light gowns. 





Style No. 1. 
2% inches long, plain polished. 


Style No. 2. 
Etched finish, 214 inches long. 


Style No. 3. 
Etched finish, 2% in. diameter. 


When ordering be sure to state which 
Pin is desired. 


OUR OFFER. 


Any one of the Pins given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25c. extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE FIRST TASTE 
LEARNED TO DRINK COFFEE WHEN A BABY. 





If parents realized the fact that coffee contains 
a drug—caffeine—which is especially harmful to 
children, they would doubtless hesitate before 
giving the babies coffee to drink. 

“When I was a child in my mother’s arms and 
first began to nibble things at the table, mother 
used to give me sips of coffee. As my parents 
used coffee exclusively at meals I never knew 
there was anything to drink but coffee and water. 

“And so I contracted the coffee habit early. I 
remember when quite young, the continual use of 
coffee so affected my parents that they tried 
roasting wheat and barley, then ground it in the 
coftee-mill, as a substitute for coffee. 

“But it did not taste right and then went back 
to coffee again. That was long before Postum 
was ever heard of, I continued to use coffee until 
{ was 27, and when I got into office work, I began 
to have nervous spells. Especially after breakfast 
1 was so nervous I could scarcely attend to my 
correspondence. 


“At night, after having coffee for supper, I could | 


hardly sleep, and on rising in the morning would 
feel weak and nervous. 

“A friend persuaded me to try Postum. My 
wife and I did not like it at first, but later when 
boiled good and strong it was fine. Now we would 
not give up Postum for the best coffee we ever 
tasted. 

“I can now get good sleep, am free from nerv- 
ousness and headaches. I recommend Postum to 
all coffee drinkers.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


TRe Ideal Salad 








Pure Olive Oil 


_ Pure Malt Vinegar 


|| Direct from the heart of olive- 

||| growing Spain comes Heinz 

|| Pure Olive Oil, pressed under 

||| Our own supervision—delightlul 
|| in the sweet natural olive flavor 

_| that brings you salad enjoyment 
| at its height. 

Its high quality most asserts 
itself when blended with Heinz 
Pure Malt Vinegar. Brewed 
| from selected barley malt; rich 
_|| and smooth in flavor; fully ma- 
"|| tured, leaving no suggestion of 
_| harshness. Full of zest and 
relish. No other vinegar in 
the world approaches it. 


( | Grocers everywhere—satis- 
faction or money back. 


i 
Let us send 
| our booklet 
‘iff! FREE, 
| SL 


| H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
i New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











| gererencttnngeed and Pearls.—Mr. John J. 
Solomon has developed a plant for radio- 
graphing pearl oysters, to ascertain not only 
the existence, but the stage of development of the 
pearls without killing the animals or opening 
their shells, As many as 500 oysters have been 
submitted to examination in one minute, hun- 
dreds of shells spread on a tray being exposed 
at one time. Oysters showing no pearls are 
returned to their beds; those showing partially 
developed pearls are sent into ‘‘hospital’’ to be 
nursed, while those whose pearls are full grown 
suffer the fate that attends all things which 
possess something that man wants. It is alleged 
that the treatment is not injurious to the oysters 
—at least from their masters’ point of view. 

he New War on Disease.—Dr. Simon 

Flexner pointed out, at the recent meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Chicago, the fundamental 
difference between the old and the new methods 
of combating diseases. Sufficient progress has 
now been made to show that there exisis in the 
human body, in consequence of the reactions of 
foreign substances, particularly parasitic micro- 
organisms, a wide range of phenomena, some 
beneficial and some injurious, which together 
constitute the effect of natural disease, or of the 
efforts to overcome it. The business of the 
medical science of the future is to unravel these 
complicated conditions, taking advantage of 
those which are desirable and removing those 
which are objectionable. 
Groene by Trees.—Mr. C. S. Gager 

presents, in the Journal of the New York 
Botanical Garden, some interesting facts about 
the self-pruning of trees as observed in the 
garden. In October the sapling poplars litter 
the ground about them with branches, most of 
which are two years old and bear winter buds. 
The catalpa, the ailantus, the horse-chestnut, 
the elm, the lilac, the mulberry, the maple, and 
17 or 18 other varieties of trees have this habit 
of self-pruning. With some, as the maples, it 
occurs in spring or early summer; with others, 
in the autumn. The purpose appears to be to 
get rid of superfluous branches. The branches 
thus eliminated are not dead to begin with, but 
die as a result of the pruning process, which 
begins by the formation of an ‘‘ abscission 
layer,’’ or a brittle zone, at the base of the 
branch. m 


7 


ondon in Clouds.—Every great city im- 
presses itself upon the atmosphere, and has 
a kind of aerial double. Smoke, dust, rising 
heat currents and many other things give a 
particular character to the air over a town like 
Paris, London, or New York, which even 
passing storms cannot altogether obliterate or 
drive away. The British capital is especially 
famous for its effects upon the atmosphere. 
When one of its great fogs is in full swim the 
vast city is lost to sight for its inhabitants, but 
viewed from the upper air, it would then pre- 
sent the appearance of a metropolis of vapors. 
Some idea of this spectacle may be obtained 
from a photograph taken over London from a 
balloon by the late J. M. Bacon, the aeronaut. 
Knowing what lies beneath it, that cloud 
becomes for the thoughtful onlooker a symbol 
of congregated activities. 
& 
Lb gene-t in Cities.—It appears from facts 
collected by Mr. Allen Hagen that the 
amount of water consumed in American cities 
is enormously greater than that consumed in 
English cities. Yet our great towns are contin- 
ually enlarging their supplies. New York 
consumes 129 gallons daily per inhabitant; 
Boston, 151 gallons; Chicago, 190 gallons, and 
Pittsburg, 250 gallons. London and Liverpool 
take less than 40 gallons per head. Yet London 
and Liverpool are not reputed to be dirty cities, 
but rather the contrary. Mr. Hagen thinks that 
probably half the water supplied to American 
cities—there are 10 of these cities where the 
demand exceeds 100 gallons per head—is wasted, 
and some English authorities appear to agree 
with him. 


& 


ncient Porto Rico.—Dr. J. W. Fewkes 
says, in Volume XXV of the Reports of 

the American Bureau of Ethnology, that there 
is reason for thinking that Porto Rico and the 
adjoining islands may have been peopled from 
the valley of the Orinoco instead of from Y uca- 
tan. When first occupied by man, Porto Rico 
may have been part of a peninsula connected 
with South America. Its fauna and flora are 
of the South American type, and it contains 
relics of a forgotten race which show evidence 
of a high grade of culture. Few traces of these 
aborigines are now to be found, except in the 
interior of the island. Among the curious 
remains are stone-enclosed plazas, on which 
ceremonial dances were performed. The remains 
of carved idols and pottery show no small degree 
of skill and taste. No traces of stone buildings 
resembling those of the Mayas are found, but 
the houses are of the South American type. 
The manner of disposing of the dead also resem- 
bles that practised in the valley of the Orinoco. 


FOR BABY RASHES, ~ 

Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 

Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
as priceless for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, scalled-head, eczeimas, rashes, itchings, cha- 
fings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, perma- 


nently and economically cured. [Ade. | 













Squab 


Mated pair Write to- pd 

kissing.— 

From eggs 19 ~ 908 

to squabs in 

4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS, 


Book, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard 8St., Melrose, Mass. 


MAGIC 





| 
It tells all about our magical | 
goods for Stage, Parlor and | 


CATALOGUE Pocket. Most complete line 


FREE. in the world. Write to-day. 
E. A. GARDNER & CO., Dept. 5, 222 S. Paulina St., Chicago. 
























BRADFORD 


Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and best- 
wearing shoes made. Thou 
sands sold to Companion 
readers by mail 
Send for Catalogue 


Sm CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Bradford, Mass. 







$2.50 


Delivered. 
















2 ts SHIP APPROVAL 
out a cent deposit, prepay the freigh 
r allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 

CTORY PRICES ‘i: 
FA abicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
smuntil you write for our large Art Catalog 

and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS ss2ioc" 
making 
money exhibiting and selling our bicy« i 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory 

Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single whee!s 
@ pasts, repairs and sundries at Aadf usual price 
Do Not Wait: write today for our special offer 


MEADCYCLE CO., Dept. T51, Chicago 











Pocket 


All Dealers. 





The No. 1A Folding 


Just as good as a camera can be made—so small as 
never to be in the way. 
Automatic Shutter with pneumatic release. 
est grade in every detail. 


Pictures, 2% x 4%. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


Kodak Special. 


Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 
High- 


Price, $15.00. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 























CHEWING GUM 


Chiclels 


At All the Betterkind of Stores 
Scents the Ounce 
or in $¢,10¢.and 25¢.Packets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


If your neighborhood store can't supply you send us 10c. for sample packet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. 5. A., 





and Toronto, Canada. 





COLGATE:S 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES: F LAT 
ON THE BRUSH 


~ ~~ ~~ Re 


~~ 
OUR NEW WAY 


ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


a” 


~~. sd ELICIOUS, antiseptic—more conven- 
ee D ient, more efficient and less wasteful 
than powder. The Colgate quality in another 

ORIGINAL COLGATE PACKAGE 


OLGATE & CO., Established 1806, New York, U.S. A. 
Makers ofthe world-jamed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powder and I "er fume. 














ARB OE 


HE uncertainty, unreliability and excessive cost 
of domestic help more and more compel the 


home-maker to rely upon herself, and in order to 
carry on the varied and arduous home duties to 
advantage, she needs the best of equipment. 
This need is especially felt in connection with 
the family sewing, and this makes the 


SEWING MACHINE 


fully appreciated, for it is built witha 
full understanding of the situation, 
built toadapt itself tothe many kinds 
of work necessary in the home, and 
built to do its work perfectly and 
with the least expenditure of energy 
and to last a lifetime. 

The hundreds of thousands of New 
Home Machines in use in all parts of 
the world attest its reliability and 
stamp it the leading family machine. 
Investigate it, compare it with any 
other machine, put it to any test you 
choose. Send for our literature and 
learn about it. 

When buying needles for your New 
Home Machine be sure to get our own 
make, bearing the stamp of the Grey- 
hound and the words New Home. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ORANGE, MASS, 












THE YOuUrH's COMPANTON is an illustrated 


w paper for all the family. Its sub- 
peription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although clght pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Fnail, should be by Post- Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
” PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








RECURRENT VOMITING. 


Vip © 


his is a curious and often 

most distressing condition 
from which children some- 
times suffer—often need- 
lessly. 

The term, recurrent or 
b cyclic vomiting, refers to the 
Ox chief, or at least the most 

striking, symptom. The at- 
tacks recur at irregular intervals—often after 
working hard over some more than usually diffi- 
cult lesson, or after being kept in at school writing 
“lines” or making up for some neglected lesson. 

The symptoms preceding the attack are rather 
indefinite and uncertain. The child feels dull and 
disinclined to play. He may be pale or sallow; 
there are dark rings under the eyes, and often the 
lids look sore and red. Then suddenly, and perhaps 
without preceding nausea, vomiting occurs. 

This is profuse, violent and persistent, the effort 
continuing long after the stomach is empty. After 
whatever food there may be in the stomach has 
been expelled, mucus is thrown up, and often 
bile. 

The attack may last, with occasional intermis- 
sions, for a few hours or even several days. There 
is little or no fever, and the pulse is weak but not 
rapid. If the attack continues any great length 
of time the child becomes very weak, and seems 
ill out of all proportion to the exhaustion to be 
expected from the continued vomiting and conse- 
quent fasting. 

It is, indeed, poisoned with certain acids formed 
in the body, and not decomposed into harmless 
substances, as is the case with the normal child. 
These acid poisons are the same as those found in 
cases of diabetes, and hence the disease is believed 
to be one due to imperfect chemical action in the 
process of nutrition—of metabolism, as these 
internal processes are called. 

As the child grows up these attacks cease, but 
are often succeeded by sick-headache. 

The cause is unknown, but from the resemblance 
of the attacks to those of sick-headache, and from 
the fact that they are often succeeded by sick- 
headaches, it is believed that the two affections 
are essentially the same, and are due to defective 
chemical action in the body, caused or aggravated 
by some other fault, such as eye-strain. It is 
probable, indeed, that eye-strain is the most 
common cause. The child subject to these period- 
ical attacks of vomiting should, therefore, be 
examined by an oculist as a preliminary to treat- 
ment. 





® © 


THEY WERE TOO FAMILIAR. 


he failure properly to value things which one has 

long been accustomed to see frequently may 
be caused by jealousy as well as by the contempt 
which familiarity is supposed to breed. A case in 
point was the Dillingwell antique sale, to which 
the whole little city had been “respectfully 
invited.” Miss Dillingwell was an old and well- 
known resident of Amberton, who had recently 
lost her money, and was endeavoring in various 
ways, and with the resources of a clever woman, 
to make a few much-needed pennies. 

“Well, Dorothy,” said Mr. Woods, as his wife 
returned from the sale, “what kind of an affair | 
was it?” 

“Affair!” exclaimed Mrs. Woods, sitting down 
and removing her bonnet. “Affair, indeed! ’Twas 
a very cheeky performance, and nothing more nor 
less!” 

“Why, Dorothy! I can’t imagine Anna Dilling- 
well doing anything out of the way. What do you 
mean?” He settled himself in his chair. 

“I suppose,” admitted Mrs. Woods, looking into 
the fire, “that I was a little hasty in calling her 
names, when all along that niece of hers, Har- 
riet Towne, was really to blame. You see, Harriet 
has been to a fashionable art school, and has 
her head full of ideas about this and that in the 
way of pictures and furniture. So she and Miss 
Dillingwell put their heads together to impose 
on their friends with this ridiculous sale. 

‘Now I expected to see some real ancient furni- 
ture, with gilt legs and filigree brass work, like 
the Louis Fourteenth pieces we saw in that store in 
New York.” She paused for breath. 

“Well,” inquired her husband, “wasn’t there 
anything antique there?” 

“Antique!” replied his wife. “Why, Thomas, it 
was her own furniture she was selling! There 
was that block-front desk her grandfather used to 
write those long sermons on, and his father before 
him, I don’t doubt; and that high-case clock that’s 
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been in the family these seventy years, besides 
two secretaries in worse condition than the one 
we keep in the attic. 

“She even wanted to sell some of her chinaware, 
that’s just like the Blodgetts’, and she had a great 
clumsy chest of drawers marked sixty dollars! 

“Antiques, indeed! Do you know what more 
that woman did? She had on a table, all labeled 
with perfectly exorbitant prices, those shabby, 
homely engravings that she’d been keeping in her 
back parlor because they weren’t good enough to 
hang anywhere else. Antiques, I declare! Why, 
Thomas, we might just as well be selling that 
broken-down spinning-wheel that you won’t let 
me throw away!” 

* 


POET, NOT FARMER. 


he Farfield Grange was holding its midwinter 

meeting, the topic for discussion being poultry. 
The president of the society had prided himself on 
having arranged for a large variety of papers, 
which, taken together, would completely exhaust 
the information of the community regarding hens. 
Questions of food, of portable houses, of packing 
eggs and of incubators had all been adequately 
treated. At last the president announced, “Mr. 
Ethan Noble will read a paper entitled, ‘An 
Evening in the Poultry-Yard.’” 


He was a slight young man, and there was a 
little stir of amusement among the farmers as he 
rose, for Ethan’s trials with chickens were fast 
becoming village tradition. 

“There is no place in the world,’ began the 
reader, “more poetic, and I may say insp' ring, to 
thoughts than a poultry-yard in theevening. It is 
after the sun has set and the roosters and hens 
are all sitting on their nests. The evening air is 
Soonty scented with dew. From the river winding 
in silvery curves adown the lea comes the sugges- 
tion of repose, of quiet, of the infinite restlessness 
of the universe. Now and then are heard the 
squeaking of the chicks in their nests or the 
scratching of some little one trying to break forth 
from her shell. As I lean on the parapet I reflect 
on the young, fresh life about me —” 

When the reading was over, a sturdy citizen 
leaned forward in his seat. “Ethan,” he said, con- 
fidentially, but loud enough for all to hear, “I 
never knew before why you bought eggs, but ido 
now!” 


* 


A DELICATE TOUCH. 


ld Miss Bugbee was very deaf, and very sensi- 

tive about her infirmity. Such was her nat- 
ural cleverness and ingenuity, however, that she 
usually escaped from serious embarrassment ; and 
she always so vehemently scorned ear-trumpets 
and devices of mechanical nature that her friends 
no longer dared to suggest them to her. But on 
one occasion things went not according to schedule. 


“She came in to borrow some magazines yester- 
day,” said Mrs. Russell, who lived next door, 
“just after the piano-tuner had gone. He’d been 
here all the morning, making such an outrageous 
racket that I felt sure even Miss Bugbee would be 
annoyed. But she hadn’t been, not a mite. 

“I said to her, ‘Miss r-; I wish you could 

daughter Sarah play some time. We all 
think she’s improving.’ 

“IT just meant I hoped she’d drop in some time 
when there were folks here, and we were having 
music. But she took it that I meant I was sorry 
she couldn’t hear. Did you ever? 

“Well, she y 4 and remarked, sory eats y indeed, 
‘7 think she’s improving, too, Mrs. Russell. I was 
going by this morning, and I heard her playing 
way out on the sidewalk, and she seemed to have 
real touch—real touch!’” 


* ¢ 


STRIKING AN AVERAGE. 


he children were not allowed in the kitchen, 
but nobody had ever forbidden their sniffing 
outside the door to catch the delicious odors which 
could be obtained by a close application of a small 
nose to a crack. 

“Why, Ethel,” said Mrs. Harwood, who discov- 
ered them in the entry just outside the kitchen 
door one Saturday morn ng. “why are you twitch- 
ing Tommy and s apping him?” 

**Cause_ he isn’t playing fair, mother,” said 
Ethel. “He’s had five smells and I’ve only had 
four, and it’s my turn.” 

“T am, too, playing fair,” asserted Tommy, his 
utterance smothered as he again applied his nose 
to the crack. “I’ve got an awful cold, and I can’t 
smell half as much as she can!” 


* 


TWO EXAMPLES. 


he teacher was explaining to the class the deri- 

vation and significance of the word “ambi- 
dextrous.” “It comes from two Latin words,” 
she said, “ambo, meaning both, and dezter, 
meaning right, or right-handed. 

“Literally speaking, an ambidextrous person 
has two right hands; that is to say, he can use his 
left hand just as well as he can use his right. 
Do any of you know of an ambidextrous person?” 

Two little boys raised their hands. 

“My sister is,” said Tommy Jones. “She plays 
the typewriter with both hands.” 

“So’s my mama,” said Bobby Smith. “She 
spanks just as hard with the left hand as she does 
with the right.” 


* © 


NOT GUILTY. 


t is not always a guilty conscience that is taken 
by surprise, for sometimes the most innocent of 
men will start at a suspicious word. The following 
incident, which occurred in a hardware shop, is 
illuminating: 

An elderly lady, dressed severely in gray, and 
earrying what looked very much like a undle of 
tracts, approached the counter. 

A clerk hastened to serve her. 

“What can I do for you, madam?” 

She leaned toward him. 

“Have you—er—any little vises?” she inquired. 


*¢ ¢ 


‘“AN ARMY CONTRACT.” 


y a street of Edinburgh one day a dusty soldier 
went up toa little bootblack and told the boy to 
brush his boots and polish them well. The lad 
looked at the big Scots Gray and shouted blithely 
to another bootblack : 

“Haw, Sandy, come over an’ gie us a haund!” 
with his hands curved round his mouth to form 
a speaking-trumpet. “See wha’s here wi’ me! 


I’ve got an army contract.” 





“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. { Adv. 


The Parker Never Rattle of windows and 


doors. Sells for 10 cents. 60 cents per dozen to agents. 
Address D. WOOD & COMPANY, 90 West Broadway, New York. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten miles from Boston. 


The art of home-making in all its phases is thoroughly 
taught at Lasell. The principles of hygiene and sanita- 
tion, the science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art of 
entertaining, house-furnishing and management, sew- 
ing, dress-cutting and millinery are studied in a prac- 
tical way under the supervision of competent teachers. 

Excellent instruction is given in French, German, 
Music and Art, as well as in the regular college prepara- 
tory studies. Lasell’s certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith, Vassar and other colleges. 

A resident nurse carefully looks after the health of 
the pupils. Outdoor life is encouraged. 

For catalogue of full information, address, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








Prevents rattling 








Premo Junior 


Boys and girls, here’s the simplest camera to 
make pictures with, in existence. 

Loads in daylight—Open back—drop in 
Premo Film Pack andallisready. Then point 
camera at any object—pull out a black paper, 
press lever and the exposure is made. 

It’s fitted with the finest single achromatic 
lens obtainable and will make 24 x 3% pictures 
of as good quality as are ordinarily obtained 
with the largest cameras. 

Premo Junior has two sets of finders, tripod 
sockets and an automatic shutter which re- 
quires no setting whatever. And it’s so inex- 
pensive, that every boy and girlcan have one. 


Price, only $2.00 


Catalogue of this and over fifty other Premo styles and 
sizes, at the dealer's, or mailed free on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


DO YOU SUFFER 
With Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Weak Knees, 
Lame Rheumatic Joints, ete.? Send for our 


k explaining their treat- 
ment by our SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


They afford immediate relief 
and effect many permanent 
cures. measure from 
new elastic woven by us. 
Book with prices and self- 
measuring directions Free. 

Co., Elastic 


Curtis & my 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
pom 


FUN with a HAMILTON 


Buy a 
HAMILTON 
(caliber) RIFLE 


and have the time of your life. 
The Hamilton shoots straight and true. 



































It is 
well made, barrel of bronze, rifled and steel-jack- 
eted. Won’t rust. Breaks down to empty and reload 


like the most expensive sportsman’sarm. Safe and 
sure. Has front knife and open adjustable rear 
sight. It is not a toy, but 


A Real Rifle for a Real Boy. 
With flat stock fore- 
Model No. 2 . arm i oun weed, ? $1 50 
Walnut stock and f » 
Model No, 027, “*ttrmnes sna'posnea,” $1.75 
Both Fully Guaranteed. 
Your dealer sellsthem. If not, we willsend either 
style by prepaid express on receipt of price. 
HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 225, Plymouth, Mich. 
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28 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Non-Refillable Box —the “BOX THAT LOX”—protects you from substitutes. 







‘BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Comfortable babies have introduced Mennen’s into the home. 

Its gratifying action on baby’s skin proves it safe for all skin 

irritations of the grown-up. It meets every requirement, from 

uncomfortable feet to the last touch of an exquisite toilet. A 

positive relief for prickly heat, chafing and sunburn. 

Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER, 
which has i Sample free. 








the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. | No 
MENNEN’S_BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). 


Samples. 
lly prepared for the nursery. 
Sold for 25 cents 


everywhere or by mail. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange St., NEWARK, N. J. 


























WHEN CLARA BARTON WAS LITTLE. 


iss Clara Barton, now president of the 
National Association of the First Aid 
of America, was the seventh and young- 
est member of a household consisting of the 
parents, two sisters and two brothers. Of the 
sisters, the elder was already a teacher when 
the little Clara was born. The younger soon 
after became one, and naturally Clara’s book 
education became their first care, and Miss 
Barton has no recollection of ever learning to 
read, or of a time that she did not do her own 
story-reading. The other studies followed very 
early, and the account of how they proceeded 
is most entertainingly told in Miss Barton’s 
recent book, ‘The Story of My Childhood.’’ 

‘‘My elder brother, Stephen, was a noted 
mathematician,’’ Miss Barton writes. ‘‘He 
inducted me into the mystery of figures. Mul- 
tiplication, division, subtraction, halves, quar- 
ters and wholes soon ceased to be a mystery, 
and no toy equaled my little slate. But my 
younger brother, David, had entirely other 
tastes, and would have none of these things. 

‘*My father was a lover of horses. He had 
large lands, for New England. He raised hisown 
colts, and Highlanders, Virginians and Morgans 
pranced the fields in idle contempt of the solid 
old farm horses. Of my brother David, to say 
that he was fond of horses describes nothing ; 
one could almost add that he was fond of noth- 
ing else. He was the Buffalo Bill of the sur- 
rounding country, and here commences his part 
of my education. 

‘It was his delight to take me, a little girl 
five years old, to the field, seize a couple of 
those beautiful young creatures, broken only to 
the halter and bit, and gathering the reins of 
both bridles firmly in hand, throw me upon the 
back of one colt, spring upon the other him- 
self, and catching me by one foot, and bidding 
me ‘cling fast to the mane,’ gallop over field 
and fen, in and out among the other colts, in 
wild glee like ourselves. 

“This was my riding-school. I never had 
any other, but it served me well. To this day 
my seat on a saddle or on the back of a horse 
is as secure and tireless as in a rocking-chair, 
and far more pleasurable. Sometimes, in later 
years, when I found myself suddenly on a 
strange horse in a trooper’s saddle, flying for 
life or liberty in front of pursuit, I blessed the 
baby lessons of the wild gallops among the 
beautiful colts. 

“Various as were the topics of instruction 
pursued by my youthful teachers, my father 
had still others. He was ‘Captain’ Stephen 
Barton, and had served as a non-commissioned 
officer under General Wayne (‘Mad Anthony’) 
in the French and Indian wars on the then 
Western frontiers. His soldier habits and tastes 
never left him. Those were also strong politi- 
cal days,—Andrew Jackson days,—and very 
naturally my father became my instructor in 
military and political lore. 

“‘T listened breathlessly to his war stories. 
Illustrations were called for, and we made 
battles and fought them. Every shade of 
military etiquette was regarded. Generals, 
colonels, captains and sergeants were given 
their proper place and rank. So with the 
political world; the President, Cabinet and 
leading officers of the government were learned 
by heart, and nothing gratified the keen humor 
of my father more than the parrot-like readi- 
ness with which I lisped those often difficult 
names, and the accuracy with which I repeated 
them upon request. 

‘*My elder sister, with a teacher’s intuition, 
mistrusting that my ideas on these points might 
be somewhat vague, confidentially drew from 
me my impressions in regard to the personages 
whose names I handled so glibly, and to the 
amusement of the family, found that I had no 
conception of their being men like other men, 
tut had invested them with miraculous size and 
importance. I thought the President might be 
as large as the meeting-house, and the Vice- 
President perhaps the size of the schoolhouse! 

‘And yet I am not going to say,’’ concludes 
Miss Barton, ‘‘that even this instruction had 
no value for me. When later, I, like all the 
rest of our country people, was suddenly thrust 
into the mysteries of war, and had to find and 
take my place and part in it, I found myself 
far less a stranger to the conditions than most 
women, or even ordinary men, for that matter. 
I never addressed a colonel as captain, got my 
cavalry on foot, or mounted my infantry.’’ 
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SHE SAW GLADSTONE. 


Ms: Smith was of the class of tourists who, 
it is to be feared, are considered by for- 
elgners as representative Americans. Slie meant 
to see everything, and get her money’s worth. 
If there was a chair anywhere in which sight- 
seers were forbidden to sit, that was the very 
one she desired to sit in, could coaxing or bribery 
accomplish it. 

The day she went to visit Hawarden Castle 
Was rainy. As she described the scene, she left 


the carriage and wandered about the grounds i 


in her waterproof, until she came upon a serving- 
man, to whom she told her great wish to see 
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but ‘‘Mr. Gladstone has a bad cold, ma’am, 
and won’t be likely to leave the ’ouse to-day.’’ 

Mrs. Smith’s fertile brain was not without 
expedients, however. 

‘*That’s too bad. I’m so disappointed. I’d 
counted on seeing him. Won’t you take my 
card in and ask Mr. Gladstone to come and 
stand in that bay window a minute so I can 
look at him? I’ve come three thousand miles 
to see things!’’ That was her stock argument 
when others failed. 

The man obediently took the card in to his 
master. Whether the ‘‘Grand Old Man’’ smiled 
inwardly as he read ‘‘Mrs. John Smith, New 
York,’’ on the card may have depended on 
whether a hard cold left him any sense of the 
humorous; but he immediately appeared, bow- 
ing, at the window designated, and remained 
long enough for the traveller to get a good look, 
she standing across the lawn in rain-coat and 
umbrella. Then he sent out to her a little bunch 
of immortelles, with ‘‘Mr. Gladstone’s compli- 
ments. ”” 

It was a kindly, gracious response to one 
ignorant, or wilfully unmindful, of conventional 
rules. Mrs. Smith often delighted to tell her 
story and exhibit the dried flowers to admiring 
and appreciative audiences. 
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UP TO THE SOCIAL STANDARD. 


(;™* manners may be a surface adornment ; 
even then they are not to be despised. 
They served Mr. Ernest Floyer in good stead 
at a critical moment, when a lack of knowledge 
of Oriental breeding on either side might have 
proved fatal to the foreigner. The incident is 
| told in ‘*Unexplored Baluchistan.’’ The author 
was travelling with a caravan. Riding ahead 
| at some distance, he came in contact with two 
| tall, sinewy fellows armed to the teeth. The 
| three halted and looked at each other. A false 
| move meant death to Mr. Floyer. Fortunately, 
he was conversant with the etiquette of the 
country. 


‘*Salaam aleikum!’’ said I. 

——a 2 tense curiosity and hostile in- 
tent were cur! by good manners. 

‘*Peace be with you,’’ they answered. 

‘*And on you, peace,”” continued I, 

**You are welcome.’ 

‘*May you be in safety.’’ 

** Are well?”’ 

‘*Ts all your house well ?”’ 

‘*By God’s kindness, all is well.’’ 

**Give news.’’ 

**T have none, and am interested only in your 
good health.’’ 

Just then, to my great relief, the caravan. came 
in sight. camel after came] passed, one of 
the men said to the other : 

**Well, I’ve lived many ~— and I have 
travelled over the whole of Baluchistan, but I 
are saw a man with so much property in my 

le. 

I took out my note-book. Neither had ever 
seen paper, pencil nor writing. One fingered 
the leaves, and his expressions of surprise were 


quaint. 

“Oh, what thin, thin, thin! How white, 
white, white as milk! He just rubs it with 
that little stick, and it makes black footmarks. 
It is indeed a wonderful thing. That is how 


it marks; its heart is black! 





— 
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“RULES OF CIVILITY.” 


|' is a misfortune for all American boys in all 
our schools to-day, writes Owen Wister in 
**The Seven Ages of Washington,’’ that they 
should be told the untrue and foolish story of 
the hatchet and cherry-tree, and denied the 
immense benefit of instruction from George 
Washington’s authentic copy-book. As a boy 
of fourteen he copied these precepts, and they 
entered like leaven into that young lump of 
strength. In later years Washington was entirely 
aware of the great influence for good exerted 
upon his character by the ‘‘Rules of Civility’’: 

_Be not immodest in urging your friends to 
discover a secret. 

Wear not your Clothes foul, unript, or dusty. 

Sleep not when others Speak, Sit not when 
others stand, § not when you should hold 
your Peace, walk not when others = 

Superfluous Complements and all A ffectation 
of Ceremony are to be avoided, yet when due 
they are not to be neglected. 

no Letters, ks, or Papers in Com- 

pany, but when there is a necessity for the doing 
of it you must ask leave: Come not near the 
Books or Writings of Another so as to read them 
unless desired. Look not nigh when another 
is writing a letter. 
ok not of doleful things in a time of mirth. 

alk not with meat in your mouth. 
Labour to keep alive in your breast that little 
Spark of Celestial fire called Conscience. 


* © 


MET HIS MATCH. 


*¢ 7 ood fishing up your way ?’’ asked the man 

who owned a place in New Hampshire 
of the man to whom he had just been intro- 
duced. ‘‘They tell me you have a farm fifty 
miles or so north of mine.’’ 

** Good fishing!’’ echoed the other man. 
““M-m, well, I went out one morning last 
summer, and brought back fifteen trout for 
breakfast. Got ’em in half, no, three-quarters 
of an hour. Lucky for me, for we guests 
at the house.’’ 

“Glad I met you,”’ said his new acquaint- 
holding out his hand with a look of 


. ‘I’m a professional myself.’’ 
‘Fisherman ?’’ asked the other. 
**No—er—narrator, 





was the reply. 
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- i | STAMPS. 1000 mixed, l5c., 110 diff., 6c., 1000 hinges, 
Mr. Gladstone. The man expressed his regret, STA Sic Confederate bill, 10e. Pequot Co., £.Hampton, Ct. 





man to make some money on the side. 
address the National Rubber Mfg 


| 

R SALE ‘cheap and on easy terms. A Complete | 
Rubber Stamp-Making Outfit. A chance for some young } 
For particulars | 
, Brattleboro, 





1 in 6 days made by D. Daniels, Boston, Mass. Send | 
.00, and we send 
pins and 1 brooch pin, direct copies of gold patterns; | 
also photographs of other styles, quality guaranteed. 
AVON JEWELRY MFG. Co., 39 AVON ST., BosTon. 


‘ou_2 handsome stone set scarf | 
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Stop that Leak } 











DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can make them most any size 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis 8t., Walpole, Mass. 











Solder the household tinware 

~ yourself. Save time and expense 

of sending to plumber or tinshop. No 

soldering iron required, no resin, no 

acid, no bother—just a stick of 
SOLD 







rei NE 
and a little heat applied. Any one can 
use it. Ask your dealer for Solderene. 


2 Sticks and Directions by Mail 25 cents. 
Solderene Co., Dept. Y, 91 Oliver St., Boston. 
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Heating a 
* 7 
Building | 
** We made no mistake in choosing 
a Winchester,” writes a cashier in a 


bank building in Pittsfield, Maine. 
** For plenty of heat and economy of 








TAYLOR'S 
R 


FROM THE FAMOUS a 

e* Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


post-paid, 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 


$ l .00 ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 


light tan, price, st-paid, 
Roees moete beng Slee 
— 


Price, 


Satisfaction gua 
refunded. Send size 


HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


emit by Postal or Kxpress Money -Order. 
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fuel we are only too glad to recom- 





mend it to any one contemplating the 
installation of a heating apparatus.’’ 
This is one of the many letters Smith 
& Thayer Co., 234 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass., have received about 
the Winchester Heater. 


A Child Can Run It. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 




















he Kind for Gifts. 

The fact that you choose Samosets is evidence 

that you’re up to date, and know the finest thing | 
in confectionery. Their rare, rich flavors delight 
every one, and being absolutely pure, they can be 
enjoyed without fear. A bor of Samosets is a gift 

that never jails to please. | 

Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 


























You can make them 

















Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 
For Country 
Houses 


Yields running water in kitchen, bathroom, 
chamber, or any part of the house. Con- 
nected with the Caches range, you have 
running hot water, too 


Same as in City Homes. 


This system also provides water under pres- 
sure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. 


Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 


With Gasoline Engine Air Cooled—nothing 
to freeze—$125 and up. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 
in cellar. 

Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 
It’s a great 
protection 
in case of 
fire. 











Let our = 
Engineers & 
Roure out : 
your needs, & 
whether for & 
large or 

small estate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” 
And Read What Our Patrons Say. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 






























with 
The 
Dainty Dessert 


STRAWBERRY CREAM. 


Dissolve one 10-cent 
package of Straw- 
berry JELL-Oin 
a pint of boiling 
















water. When 
partly jellied 
pour into a mold 
or bowl lined with 
lady-fingers. When 
cold remove from the mold. 
Garnish with ripe strawberries 
and serve with whipped cream. 


You'll Want a Second 
Helping of This. 


Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache iustant/y—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don’t take them, See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 156 cents. Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 15 cents. 

C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 











Many other recipes, some very 
simple, others more elaborate, 
will be found in our new Recipe 
Book with colored illustrations, 
showing exactly how the differ- 
ent desserts look when ready to 
serve. Mailed free on request. 
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Leaving its superla- 
tive goodness out of 
the question, JELL-O 
is a Most Economical 
Dessert. 















Chocolate 


A 10-cent package 3 
makes enough des- 
sert for the family. > 


SEVEN FLAVORS: 


Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Cherry, 
Chocolate, Peach. 
Sold by all Good Grocers. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
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’s Friend 
Sportsman’s Friends. 
The Compass is 1% inches in diameter, 
with heavy crystal and a metal dial. The 
Match Box is guaranteed absolutely water- 


tight and moisture-proof, The Whistle is 
made from a horn tip. The Aluminum 
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E Cup is collapsible and has a metal case. 





The Four Articles given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 
10 cents extra, postage included. Price 85 
cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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if Swe coming of summer with 

its fresh berries and fruits 
presents again the opportunity 
to provide those excellent desserts 
made by combining fruits, berries 
and Minute Gelatine. 


Graakine of Gelatine, let us emphasize the fact that there are 
many brands on the market, and there are as many degrees of 
quality as there are brands, and unless you specify the brand you want, 
you are as unlikely to get a quality that satisfies you as in buying tea, coffee, 
or anything else in which qualities vary, without specifying the brand you prefer. 


Don’t spoil good fruits and berries with cheap gelatines. Use the best gelatine—the kind that everybody 
likes—the kind that never fails in results—the reliable Minute Gelatine. 


Put up in unique and most convenient form—already measured. Contents of each package subdivided 
into four envelopes. Each envelope makes one pint, a full package making one-half gallon of clear, firm jelly. 


Simply pour a pint of boiling water or milk onto the contents of one envelope. It dissolves instantly. 
Minute Cook Book gives 35 tested reliable receipts suggesting its use. Try it once and you will never be 
without it again. Try it to-day. For your grocer’s address and 13 cents we will send full size package, 
post-paid, and the Minute Cook Book. . 


THE next step is Minute Gelatine Flavored. D° you know Minute Tapioca? It has revolu- 
This is the same pure, high-grade standard gelatine tionized the use of tapioca, and placed this ex- 
described above with flavorings added, and the flavorings cellent article on the daily bill of fare in thousands 
used are just as straight and reliable as the gelatine, of homes. Its special claims—‘‘no soaking re- 
making an article of exceptional merit. There are quired,” ‘quickly cooked,” ‘‘never soggy, gummy 
seven flavors. Simply dissolve contents of 10-cent nor lumpy’’—are household words. The regular 
package in pint of water and set to cool. Full pack- package contains enough to make six quarts of 
age 10 cents, post-paid, if your grocer hasn’t it; also dessert. It’s a pure, nourishing, delicious article, 
Minute Cook Book. and the more you use it the better you’ll like it. Ask your grocer for it. 


All Minute goods are guaranteed by us under the National Pure Food Law, 
and every pacKage bears our trade-mark — picture of the Minuteman. 


Minute Tapioca Company, Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 














